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GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 

Vol. XXXVIII NOVEMBER, 1903 No. 11 

“FLETCHERIZING” FOOD 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


T^OR some years Mr. Horace Fletcher, 

A a wealthy merchant of Venice, 
Italy, has been making experiments re¬ 
specting the increased value of food 
when thoroughly masticated. He has 
published the results of these experi¬ 
ments from time to time, and recently 
has succeeded in interesting the most 
eminent physiologists and scientists of 
the world in his observations. Mr. 
Fletcher has taken up the question of 
dietetics from a purely philanthropic 
standpoint. From the very foundation 
Mr. Fletcher is a social reformer, and has 
written much and profoundly upon the 
subject of social reform. His writings 
have indeed shown a penetration of the 
foundation principles of social reforma¬ 
tion equalled by few living writers upon 
these themes. 

In Mr. Fletcher’s opinion, dietetic 
reform is the foundation of all reform. 
The improvement of man must begin, 
according to Mr. Fletcher, with an im¬ 
provement of his body. The slum 
region will exist as long as it is culti¬ 
vated by bad diet, bad dress, bad dwell¬ 
ings, and whatever deteriorates the 
physical health. Hog wallows would 
not exist if there were no hogs to wal¬ 
low, or if hogs could be cured of the 
disposition to wallow. 

Mr. Fletcher made the interesting 
discovery that everybody eats too much; 
at least everybody who can get a chance, 
or whose stomach is still tolerant. Ac¬ 
cording to the results of experiments 


which Mr. Fletcher has made upon him¬ 
self and others, the so-called daily 
ration which has been established by 
scientific authorities is at least fifty per 
cent larger than it ought to be, and 
even this is exceeded by multitudes 
of hearty eaters. According to Mr. 
Fletcher’s observations, a pound of 
water-free food is ample for anybody, 
and if care is taken to masticate the 
food thoroughly, the amount actually 
required is considerably less. 

Mr. Fletcher’s experiments, made 
under the most careful scientific super¬ 
vision, have shown that if care is taken 
to chew the food four or five times as 
long as usual, the food is utilized to so 
much better advantage that its sustain¬ 
ing power is wonderfully increased, and 
hence the amount required is consider¬ 
ably diminished. The amount of energy 
needed for the digestion of food is very 
considerable, and varies greatly with 
different foods. Pawlow has shown, 
for example, that bread and butter re¬ 
quires five times as much energy for 
its digestion as an equivalent amount 
of liquid. This is a most important 
consideration, not only as regards econ¬ 
omy in food, but as regards the greater 
economy in vital energy. The energy 
consumed in the digestion of food can¬ 
not be utilized in any other way, hence 
the large waste of energy which occurs 
through the neglect to masticate the 
food properly must detract to a very 
considerable degree from the vital en- 
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ergy available for useful purposes. 
Mr. Fletcher has proved this to the 
satisfaction of the most eminent scien¬ 
tific critics, both in England and in this 
country, and the saving of energy has 
been shown to be so very great that 
such eminent men as Sir Michael 
Foster, of England, Prof. H. P. Bow- 
ditch, and Professor Chittenden, of 
Yale, have thought it worth while to 
make a special, personal investigation 
of the matter, and Professor Chittenden 
has recently given public expression, in 
his interesting article in the Popular 
Science Monthly , to his endorsement of 
Mr. Fletcher’s views. 

The military department of the United 
States government, recognizing the im¬ 
portance of this question in relation to 
army regimen, has detailed twenty men 
to give their entire time for several 
months to an exhaustive series of re¬ 
searches, the aim of which will be to 
subject Mr. Fletcher’s claims to the 
crucial test of exhaustive experimenta¬ 
tion. The writer has no doubt that the 
observations which have already been 
made by Sir Michael Foster and other 
eminent scientists will be confirmed by 
these extended researches, and that the 
result will be the revision of views 
which have heretofore been held by 
most physiologists respecting the quan¬ 
tity of food required for the mainte¬ 
nance of weight and working power, and 
also respecting the amount of proteids 
required for daily consumption. Upon 
the latter point there has been a wide 
difference of opinion. Mr. Fletcher’s 
experiments have shown that an ounce 
and a half of proteids daily is ample 
for the perfect support of the body even 
when subjected to arduous physical 
labor. This is scarcely a third of the 
amount ordinarily consumed, and will 
be represented by the amount of proteid 
material furnished in about six ounces 


of beefsteak or seven eggs. Proteids 
constitute the most expensive element 
of human food supply. Starch and 
sugar are cheap; fats are more expen¬ 
sive, and proteids are most expensive 
of all. 

If Mr. Fletcher’s theories are con¬ 
firmed, and if the public can be educated 
to their adoption, the result will be an 
enormous saving. The amount of food 
material may be reduced at least one 
third, and the cost may be, to say the 
least, enormously reduced. Suppose, 
for example, the actual saving in quan¬ 
tity may be estimated at not less than 
one-half pound per day for each indi¬ 
vidual, which will amount to a saving 
for the seventy million people in the 
United States of more than seventeen 
thousand tons daily. A tod of flour, 
one of the cheapest of foods, is worth 
at the present time about sixty dollars. 
Seventeen thousand tons of flour would 
have a value of about $1,020,000. The 
saving of this enormous sum daily 
would in a few years pay off the national 
debt, and be sufficient to provide the 
comforts of life for every needy person 
in the country. This is proof that the 
dietetic reform may be made the foun¬ 
dation for a great and thoroughgoing 
social reform; may be made to solve 
economic questions of the most tremen¬ 
dous importance. Mr. Fletcher argues 
that in this question of the proper masti¬ 
cation of food is to be found a key to 
the most serious problems relating to 
human welfare. 

Another interesting observation which 
has been made by Mr. Fletcher is the 
fact that when the food is properly 
chewed, there is marked absence of 
those fermentations and putrefactions 
which are so often present in the ali¬ 
mentary canal,— not only in the stom¬ 
ach, giving rise to flatulence, but also 
in the small intestine, particularly in 
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the colon, resulting in the formation of 
poisonous substances which thin the 
blood and permeate the tissues, inter- 
fering with all the vital functions, giv¬ 
ing rise to a variety of chronic diseases 
as well as neuralgia, neurasthenia, in¬ 
somnia, rheumatism, mania, degenera¬ 
tion of the blood vessels, Bright’s dis¬ 
ease, hardening of the liver, and other 
degenerations and ailments too numer¬ 
ous to mention. 

The small residue which results when 
the food is thoroughly masticated is 
remarkably aseptic. Putrescent proc¬ 
esses are almost altogether absent. 
Fecal matters are comparatively in¬ 
offensive, and greatly diminished in 
amount, and one of the greatest burdens 
under which the body struggles, through 
the necessity for eliminating from the 
skin, the lungs, and other excretory 
organs the enormous quantities of 
poisons produced by the decomposition 
of foodstuffs in the alimentary canal, is 
lifted, and as the result, the individual 
experiences a lightness and clearness 
of intellect, increased vigor, endurance, 
and resistance of disease which is 
almost past belief until one has actually 
experienced this delightful transfor¬ 
mation. 

That these views of Mr. Fletcher are 
not mere fancies has been demonstrated 
again and again, not only by himself 
and his immediate friends, but on a 
large scale at the Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium. where, for many years, these 
ideas have been more or less thor¬ 
oughly inculcated, and especially within 
the last two or three years. Any one 
can easily demonstrate the truth of Mr. 
Fletcher’s contention by experiments 
upon himself. The habit of chewing 
thoroughly is very easily and quickly 
acquired, and when once the habit is 
formed, the increased satisfaction ex¬ 
perienced in eating, the marked increase 


of energy, and the sense of well-being 
which results from this manner of 
eating, become sufficient incentives to 
lead to the continuance of the practice. 
Mr. Fletcher is doing an immense 
amount of good in his earnest propaga¬ 
tion of these wholesome and health¬ 
saving ideas. It has been suggested 
that the thorough method of chewing 
which he advises, and which differs so 
widely from the current practice, should 
be termed “ Fletcherizing.” The treat¬ 
ment of food by heating at such a tem¬ 
perature as to destroy germs, so as to 
increase its keeping qualities, is gener¬ 
ally known from the discoverer of the 
process as Pasteurizing. “ Fletcheriz¬ 
ing,” or thoroughly chewing the food, in¬ 
creases its digestibility to such a degree 
that decompositions are prevented, and 
it thus becomes a sort of physiological 
method of sterilizing, or ascepticizing 
the food, and hence the name suggested 
seems entirely appropriate. 

It is reported that “ Fletcherizing ” 
is getting to be a very common practice 
in some portions of New England as 
well as in Great Britain, where the in¬ 
fluence of the royal example has led to 
the formation of munching parties in 
various parts of the kingdom. Parents 
and teachers would do well to give this 
matter careful consideration. It is but 
little trouble to train a child to the habit 
of thoroughly masticating the food, and 
the habit once acquired is likely to be 
followed through life. The readers of 
Good Health will hear more of this 
subject from time to time, as this ques¬ 
tion is one which physiologists are 
bound to recognize as of vital impor¬ 
tance, and it will unquestionably receive, 
in years to come, more attention in 
public school and medical college text¬ 
books than heretofore. Mr. Fletcher is 
an optimist, and has the most profound 
faith in the final triumph of truth. 


THE AUTUMN TIDE 


When maple leaves flame in the wood, 
And corn is ripening in the shock, 
And sunshine, in a golden flood, 

Rolls over every mountain top, 

Then Autumn flaunts her banners bold. 
Her scarlet banners streaming wide, 
The purple blending with the gold 
Along each vale and mountain side; 

And regal hosts troop o’er the field 
And garner in the golden grain ; 


Where bud and blossom fruitage yield. 
She gives it back again 

A thousandfold to him who plants 
The tiny seed with care ; 

And princely gifts fill every want; 

Rich heritage of earth and air. 

Then sing her paians far and near, 
Whate’er befall, whate’er betide. 

The benedictions of the year 
Rest always on the autumn tide. 

— John Earle Coo/idge. 


NATURE’S PREPARATION FOR WINTER* 

BY J. F. MORSE, M. D. 


\\7 INTER is nature’s time for rest. 

* * Therefore the first steps in prep¬ 
aration for it must be labor. That the 
work has been ceaseless is witnessed 
by the measureless miles of leafy for¬ 
est and grassy plain, as well as our little 
harvest of orchard, garden, and field. 
Not a moment has been lost since the 
first touch of the warm sunshine reached 
the life which was 
hidden away in the 
leaf mold and in the 
tangled roots wait¬ 
ing for encourage¬ 
ment to grow. In 
its treasure of seed, 
or nut, or fruit, each 
tiny plant, as well 
as the towering oak, 
presents the multi¬ 
plied evidence that 
no effort in harmony 
with God’s great 
plan ever fails of its 
just reward. What 
a lesson to us who 
may sow for an abundant harvest of 
health. 

Most of the energy garnered by last 
year’s growth has been used, and thus 

* We are indebted to the Graud Trunk Ry. Tor the 
cuts used in connection with this article. 
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increased many times. Now the condi¬ 
tions necessary for completing the work 
are provided by the all-wise Gardener. 
The warm sunshine of a fall day en¬ 
courages the process, until all forces 
are so busy that a hush hangs heavy on 
the air and scarcely a ripple breaks the 
surface of the water. Then Muskoka 
Lake is in her most bewitching mood ; 

the cool, crisp nights 
tell of the coming of 
the hoary frost king ; 
and at once from 
crag and hilltop the 
scarlet warning of 
danger is thrown to 
the breeze by the 
leafy sentinels of 
the wood. Our for¬ 
est brothers in fur, 
both great and small, 
are laying ample 
plans for winter 
needs ; and besides 
that, are industri¬ 
ously increasing 
their store of reserve energy in the 
form of fat, by well-masticated feasts 
of the healthful foods so bountifully 
supplied. Disturbed during their twi¬ 
light grazing on the aftermath of the 
clover field, several deer bound into the 



Mvskoka Lake. 
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Scarcely a Ripple Breaks thf. Surface of the Water. 


underbrush, and from behind their leafy 
screen the buck sends forth his challeng¬ 
ing inquiry, snoof f snoot? Everything 
in nature is ready for winter, and uses 
every moment of waiting in the fullest 
enjoyment of its possessions. 

If we have been living at all in accord¬ 
ance with natural law, our summer has 
been one of busy physical activity. By 
positive exertion every lingering parti¬ 
cle of waste material has been elimi¬ 
nated. If we have not been out to en¬ 
joy the refreshing tonic of the “ cool 
of the morning,” at the birds’ matin 
service, the loss has been partly atoned 
for by a shower or a plunge later. 


Even though the mercury has fallen 
gradually from its summer station, and 
the pure soft water of the lake has out 
of sympathy followed in the fall, the 
mere memory of the glowing reaction 
after a brisk swim in its depths sets the 
blood fairly tingling months afterward. 
The nut-brown tan is evidence of many 
days spent in the field or forest or on 
the lake; and the clean vigor of perfect 
health is felt in every move. 

Seeing our Heavenly Father in it 
all, are we not prepared to sustain with 
cheerful face and fortitude anything 
which the winter of nature or of ad¬ 
versity may bring. 


PRAISE GOD 

Praise God for wheat so pare and sweet of 
which to make our bread ! 

Praise God for yellow com, with which his 
waiting world is fed ! 

Praise God for every winter’s store of ice ! 

Praise God for summer’s heat! 

Praise God for fruit trees bearing seed ; “to 
you it is for meat ! ” 

Praise God for all the bounty by which the 
world is fed; 

Praise God, his children all, to whom he gives 
their daily bread. 

— Edward Everett Hale . 
















COLD WEATHER DISEASES AND GERMS THAT 
PRODUCE THEM 

BY F. J. OTIS, M. D. 


'T*HE summer has passed. The dis- 
eases that have given us the most 
trouble were those affecting the intestinal 
tract. The children will no longer suffer 
from cholera morbus and summer diar¬ 
rhea. Typhoid fever and dysentery 
will soon cease their activities. The 
germs that cause these diseases all be¬ 
long to the same class. They are little 
bits of rods that live mostly in water 
and liquid foods. 

The autumn leaves are falling rap¬ 
idly. Soon they will be completely de¬ 
stroyed by the germ of decay. The 
juices produced at this time from this 
process are very favorable to the 
growth of typhoid and similar germs. 
Consequently it is common for typhoid 
to become quite prevalent in the fall. 
There are more deaths in October and 
November from typhoid fever than any 
other time during the year. These 
germs are apt to become very numer¬ 
ous. When cold weather comes, they 
will become latent, and remain unin¬ 
jured until next season. Shortly after 
a thaw there is apt to be another epi¬ 
demic, but prevalence of the disease is 
seldom so extensive in the spring as it 
is in the fall. Soon the water will all 
be frozen about the barn and house 
and elsewhere, so these little germs 
cannot multiply rapidly. Consequently 
the liability of contracting these dis¬ 
eases becomes very small. 

The children who during the summer 
months have lived mostly outdoors, no 
longer roam the hills and pluck the 
flowers. The schoolbells all over the 
land have called them to their studies. 
From all kinds of homes they are gath¬ 
ered together for their school duties. 
The shorter days preclude much out-of- 
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door life after school hours, and the 
lengthening evenings are passed around 
the hearth playing with their pets and 
toys. These playthings are often 
brought down from the garret, where 
perhaps they have been stored with the r 
clothing of some little one that died of 
diphtheria the year before, or where 
similar things have been stored for 
years past by previous tenants. 

Diphtheria is a disease caused by 
germs called dip fit he rice bacilli . They 
are little rods of varying shapes, some 
being like Indian clubs in appearance. 
These little micro-organisms wait pa¬ 
tiently until some individual shakes 
them out of the garment in which they 
have been hiding. Like all other germs, 
they float quite readily in the dust. 

The dust is set afloat by the move¬ 
ments of the household. The children 
come more or less in contact with it, and 
inhale it into their little throats, where 
the germ finds excellent food for suste¬ 
nance. While the germ grows on the 
surface of the tonsils, it produces a very 
severe poison, which is absorbed into the 
child’s system, weakens the heart, and 
may produce death very suddenly. For 
a day or two the germ lies there un¬ 
heeded, unmolested. The children go 
to school. At every word that is spoken 
numbers of them are thrown out into 
the room. In a short time they become 
dry particles in the dust throughout the 
schoolroom. As a rule they are not 
distributed in a sufficient quantity to do 
damage until the throat begins to be 
inflamed. Now we can readily see the 
danger that is before the other children. 

In the large cities, where this danger 
is the greatest, there are very excel¬ 
lently equipped laboratories. From 
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these are issued little outfits with which 
the physician is able to take the germ 
from the child's throat, grow it for a 
few hours in a warm place, and in 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours he 
knows absolutely the extent of the 
danger that the child is in. Science has 
come to the rescue of the child through 
the discovery of a material called an¬ 
titoxin, which, injected into the blood, 
will completely destroy the poisons of 
this germ and cause it to leave the 
child’s throat, so that in two or three 
days the child is perfectly well. 

We wish that all diseases might be 
so perfectly handled, and we regret 
that the smaller cities and country 
places cannot have the benefit of this 
method of recognition to detect and 
destroy these little germs. 

Not all of us have adjusted our cloth¬ 
ing for the winter. We may be waiting 
for a more thorough chill to remind us 


that it is time to dress more warmly. 
Every time we experience a drop in the 
temperature, there is a contraction of 
the blood vessels in the skin and ex¬ 
tremities. There is no place for the 
blood to go, when it is denied admission 
to the skin, but to the internal organs. 
It is now in a smaller place than before. 
Its pressure is increased. Because of 
the pressure in the blood vessels the 
heart has to do more work. This pres¬ 
sure causes a congestion of the mucous 
surfaces. Then there is better food 
for the little germs that are constantly 
there. We now have the soil not only 
for diphtheria bacilli but for several 
other little germs that expect to thrive 
under the circumstances brought about 
by the unprepared condition of the peo¬ 
ple for cold weather. 

These germs are very small spherules. 
Sometimes they become elongated, 
and somewhat sharpened at the ends. 
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One of these is known as the germ of 
influenza, and another as the germ of 
pneumonia. Dr. Sternburg, Surgeon 
General of the United States Army, dis¬ 
covered the germ of pneumonia. He 
inoculated some rabbits with some of 
his own saliva and shortly they died. 
By a careful examination he found that 
death was produced by this little germ. 
The ‘ same year (1882) he found out 
that this germ also produces pneumonia 
in man. It was also discovered that 
these germs exist in the throats of 
healthy individuals all the time. They 
do no harm so long as the individual 
is in a perfectly healthy condition, but 
when one exposes himself when heated 
by sitting down to rest in a draft, or in 
some other way causing a sudden cooling 
of the body, there is produced just the 
condition which permits the pneumonia 
germ to multiply very rapidly and invade 
the tissues of the body, producing that 
rapid and often fatal disease, pneumonia. 
Sometimes this little germ produces a 
sore throat. Then, in the blood from 
the tonsils, it passes through the circu¬ 
lation to the heart, grows upon the valves 
of the heart, causing heart disease. 
Again, it may grow in the membrane 
around the heart, causing pericarditis ; 
or in the membranes of the brain, caus¬ 
ing meningitis. In fact, there are a 
number of other diseases that these lit¬ 
tle germs produce when they are prac¬ 
tically invited to enter other territory 
by the sudden cooling of the body. 

The influenza germ was discovered 
by Dr. Pfeiffer in 1892. Although very 
much like the germ of pneumonia, it 
does not grow so readily in the labora¬ 
tory. Many will remember that in 1892 
in Russia considerable comment was 
made upon a disease that caused sore 
throat, running of the nose, headache, 
fever, and aching of the bones; in 
other words, the symptoms of a very 


severe cold. This disease, which was 
termed la grippe , spread very rapidly 
through Europe, thence to New York 
and westward over the United States. 
A thorough study of the disease proved 
that it was caused by the same germ 
that frequently produces the ordinary 
cold. It was during a hard winter when 
the people were poorly fed and their 
constitutions in an enfeebled condition 
that the germ became accustomed to 
invading portions of the body where it 
did not belong. The germ acquired 
the ability of producing poisons that 
were more severe than usual, so that 
the usual cold became more completely 
a constitutional disease. 

Neither the pneumonia nor the influ¬ 
enza germ has power to move about 
from place to place. An eminent phy¬ 
sician, wondering how these germs got 
about so rapidly, placed a plate of glass 
in front of a person while he was talk¬ 
ing, and discovered, as many others 
have since observed, that there is a fine 
spray thrown off when one enunciates 
the sibilant letters. Each globule in 
this spray was found to contain large 
numbers of micro-organisms, often 
nearly two hundred. Not only is this 
the method by which the germs above 
mentioned are distributed, but germs 
of consumption are very rapidly dis¬ 
tributed in the same way. 

There is a group of germs called 
pus germs that exist on the skin and in 
and about the mouth. They are all 
perfect little spherules. Sometimes 
when people expose themselves in cold 
weather, one of these germs develops 
on the tonsils, instead of the germs 
previously mentioned. Not every ex¬ 
posure produces disease, but sometimes 
this group of germs just mentioned 
grows instead of those of influenza or 
pneumonia. These germs may produce 
ordinary sore throat, bronchitis, quinsy, 
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or follicular tonsilitis. They may enter 
the circulation from the tonsils and 
produce difficulties in other parts of 
the body, start inflammation around the 
heart, of the heart valves of the lungs, 
or of the membranes of the brain, tn 
fact, there is no doorway to the body 
that occasionally swings so wide as that 
doorway represented by the tonsils. 

Scarlet fever is another germ-disease 
^ that is very prevalent for the same 
reason that diphtheria multiplies so 
rapidly in winter. It is quite well un¬ 
derstood that it is produced by a spheri¬ 
cal germ something similar to the germ 
of influenza. It gains access to the air 
passages, and is distributed in a similar 
way. It enters the circulation from the 
tonsils, to lodge in the capillaries in 
the skin. It sets up quite a severe in¬ 
flammation, producing the scarlet con¬ 
dition that gives the disease its name. 
After a few days the inflammation be¬ 
gins to subside, but the germs have 


penetrated into the layers of the skin. 
In time the skin begins to peal off in 
scales and carries with it all those 
germs that have succeeded in gaining 
access to the skin from the under sur¬ 
face. These scales are intermingled 
with the dust about the room and in it 
are kept floating in the air. The neigh¬ 
bors’ children that happen to call at this 
time inhale portions of these minute 
pulverized scales, which lodge in the 
air passages and develop. In due time 
the neighbors’ children have the sore 
throat and strawberry tongue of scarlet 
fever, and go through all the stages of 
the disease. 

Our winters are often long and se¬ 
vere. During the long evenings the 
family gathers about the fireplace with 
their magazines and books for self-cul¬ 
ture. It certainly is as it should be, 
but often such a family circle has a 
member in it that is a consumptive, or 
perhaps some one visits them at this 
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time who is consumptive. In their con¬ 
versation these germs are spread about 
the house in ways already described, and 
gain access to the air passages of those 
who are comparatively well. They 
may begin to grow immediately ; again, 
they may linger there without develop¬ 
ing for some time. 

In 1882 Dr. Koch discovered the 
germ that causes this disease. It is a 
little rod that is about nVu in. long and 
one-sixth as wide as it is long. Dr. 
Koch was able to make it grow, but he 
found it a very slow grower. It re¬ 
quired a month to produce any very ap¬ 
preciable amount. It is not surprising 
that it should grow so slowly, for the 
disease is a very slow one. As there 
is a variety of this disease known as 
quick consumption, scientists studied 
the germ considerably and determined 
its rapidity of growth. Dr. Hess found 
out that when a special kind of media 
was provided, the germ would grow 
very rapidly. It was later observed 
that if some mucus from the throat 
were added to this culture it was possi¬ 
ble for a much larger growth to take 
place in twenty-four hours than when 
grown in this material alone. 

In the healthy throat there is little or 
no mucus, so we can readily see that the 
individual who happens to contract a 
cold at the same time that there are a 
few consumptive germs in his air pas¬ 
sages will in less than twenty-four hours 
be possessor of a large culture. 

Similar to the first germs mentioned, 
these also may enter the circulation, 
and because they require oxygen, will 
develop more rapidly in the lungs. 
However, people do not always con¬ 
tract the disease when they catch a cold 
during the winter, but when there is 
one consumptive in the family, as before 
mentioned, it is only a short time until 
the family have contracted the disease. 


It may remain insidious for a long time. 

Perhaps no other germ known to man 
provides so large a variety of diseases. 
There are few germs that are more per¬ 
sistent in their growing qualities. One 
seventh of the deaths in the cities are 
from some form of this disease, and one 
fifth of the people who are examined are 
found to have suffered from the activity 
of this germ. Tuberculosis, scrofula, 
joint disease, white swelling, Pott’s dis¬ 
ease of the spine, peritonitis, cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis, and a large number 
of other difficulties are caused by it. 

In the Southern States these diseases 
are conveyed from individual to indi¬ 
vidual more separately. The germ 
does not have access to the entire 
family as it does in the North. Patients 
who develop this disease in the winter 
are apt to become quite ill in the spring. 
If they live through the spring, they 
will as a rule get along quite well for 
the rest of the summer, but the germs 
make new and more extensive inroads 
upon them each winter. The most 
fatal time for consumptives is in April 
and May. During August and Septem¬ 
ber there are the fewest number of 
deaths from consumption. The little 
germ has a very wide distribution, af¬ 
fecting nearly all the domestic animals. 

With the winter just before us, this 
question is very important, How shall 
we prevent the spread of these diseases? 
First: Give every sore throat prompt 
attention. Watch it carefully, and if 
there is any suggestion of a white 
membrane, call a competent physician. 
Second: Prevent all colds by keeping 
the system so toned up that it can en¬ 
dure a moderate amount of exposure. 
This 'can be done by taking cold morn¬ 
ing baths, at the same time being care¬ 
ful to perform the proper amount of 
work to secure adequate exercise, and 
by selecting a good wholesome diet. 


WHAT TO WEAR AND HOW TO WEAR IT FOR WINTER 

BY CAROLYN GEISEL, M. D. 



npHROUGH all the glad summer it 
A was well to be uncovered to the 
warm air and sunshine which holds in 
its touch so much more of life than we 
have dreamed, but now that November 
sounds a warning of winter’s approach, 
we’ll take a lesson from nature and 
prepare a protection for the temple of 
our soul’s indwelling. The trees are 
putting on a thicker bark; the sheep 
are keeping all their coat of wool; and 
our friend in feathers snugs his under¬ 
vest of down close about him under his 
sober winter dress of brown, and we, 
— why — we’ll go buy flannels (?). 

And if not flannels, why, pray ? Our 
grandmothers prepared red flannels for 
their families before time was for us ; 
shall we not continue in the good old 
way ? Surely wool is good, but not 
unqualified good as it is now used — 
abused may be a better word. Wool 


worn next the skin absorbs so very 
much of the refuse matter that has been 
unloaded upon the skin’s surface by 
the tiny temple cleaners whose duty it 
is to put out the waste matter brought 
to them by the blood, and this waste 
matter is not all separated from the gar¬ 
ment by washing, because wool cannot 
be boiled. Some germs remain in the 
flannel, and this garment put on for 
clean is not, after all, so clean as it 
should be, having been, as is some¬ 
times the case, worn for two weeks to 
save shrinkage in the laundry, you see. 
So it is allowed to be shrunk by the 
body’s perspiration, an excess of which 
it excites. * And now, wet with perspira¬ 
tion, this garment of wool becomes a 
sort of continuous poultice, a most de¬ 
bilitating thing of itself, and when filled 
with waste matter thrown out by these 
little busybodies in the skin, it is add- 
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edly pernicious: for do you not see that 
the poultice effect makes the little ab¬ 
sorbent mouths to gap, and gaping wide 
they take in again the refuse once car¬ 
ried out. It is as if our good janitor (the 
blood is this living temple’s faithful 
janitor) had swept clean all the rooms 
and halls of our dwelling house, and, 



Dp.imkl Linen-Mesh. 


having left the dust on the porch by the 
open door, the ladies, coming in ar¬ 
rayed in the now prevailing fashion of 
sweeping skirts, bring the dust all back 
into the house again. 

Unquestionably this matter of woolen 
underwear is one of the causes of the 
malaise and dullness that come to so 
many of us in the long winter months. 
This dullness is nothing less than an 
avoidable autointoxication brought on 
by that overthick, unclean bit of wool 
worn next the skin, sometimes at night 
as well as day, unchanged for two long 
weeks. 

A better than this good old way of 
our grandmothers is a return to an 
older way still,— back of our grand¬ 
mothers’ time to the time of our great- 
great-grandmother. See with what 
fastidious carefulness she prepared 
undergarments of linen for her house¬ 


hold. Fresh from the loom her own 
hands operated, it was often a bit 
loosely woven and coarse, which made 
it all the better, and when returned 
from the wash, which in ye olden times 
was always dried in ye open sunshine, 
it was unquestionably clean, having of 
course been boiled. Instead of this 
particular sort of linen, which we of to¬ 
day may not have, there is for us the 
Deimel linen-mesh, which, because of 
its openness, allows the skin to breathe 
the air which freely reaches it through 
the meshes. Over this may be worn 
the not-too-heavy flannel, which, held 
away from the skin by the linen, can 
become neither so soiled nor so adher¬ 
ent. While Deimel linen-mesh is un¬ 
qualifiedly the best thing to be worn 
next to the body, a very light weight 
of gauze worn under the flannel would 
be an improvement over the prevailing 
plan, and a more frequent changing of 
the wool will help the matter much. 
Two suits used upon alternate days, 
the one put in the sunshine while the 
other is being worn, is a healthful plan, 
for there is no purifier like sunshine. 
Then, of course , the day garment must 
be exchanged for another at night, for 
absolute cleanliness of the surface will 
help to keep clean the inside of the 
house beautiful. 

More important than what we wear is 
how we wear it in the wind and the 
weather of winter, for the question of 
the economy of heat-producing mate¬ 
rial is quite as important to the indi¬ 
vidual as to the nation. 

Queerest of all queer people under 
the blue are we in our steam-heated, fur¬ 
nace-fired, overwarm American homes. 
We sit by the radiator with the temper¬ 
ature of the room at summer heat, and, 
looking out on the snow-covered lawn 
and icy driveway, we fancy ourselves 
to be cold, and possibly add to the al- 
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ready overweight of clothing a shawl 
or “ fascinator.” It was Mrs. L.'s lit¬ 
tle Anita of whom auntie queried, “Why 
do you keep the shawl on in the 
house ?” and the wee one answered, 
“Mamma put it on me, ’cause her’s cold, 

I guess.” Seemingly only because out 
of doors there is snow and icy weather, 
though within the atmosphere may be a 
very summer of peace, we cover our 
bodies with multitudinous layers of 
goods, and upon going out of the house 
don only an extra thickness over the 
torrid zone of our bodies, and call it 
protection. 

By far a more reasonable plan would 
be to wear clothing suited to the pleas¬ 
ant heat of the indoors and upon going 
out put on garments sufficient to keep 
out the cold. The extremities, because 
of their distance from the heart and 
their apartness, are, of course, hardest 
to heat of all the apartments in this liv¬ 
ing temple. From them, too, espe¬ 
cially from the hands and feet, there is 
more rapid heat elimination, for by con¬ 
tact with other things which are cooler 
or cold, heat is withdrawn from the 
surface rapidly. These, then, should 
be covered most warmly of all, but in 
our daily practice this is rarely or never 
done. 

That jacket of yours, my dear, is only 
long enough to reach to your belt, and 
so enfolds only the very warmest of all 
the temple apartments,— the engine 
room itself (the heart), and the com¬ 
partments closely adjacent to it, — and 
when you go out of doors you rarely 
add anything extra to the clothing of 
your lower limbs or even to the feet 
themselves. Tights of warm wool 
should belong to every woman’s ward¬ 
robe, and for every child and school¬ 
girl, as well, this garment should be 
made ready as one of the most impor¬ 
tant protections from winter’s discom¬ 


forts. Put on for out-of-door use, re¬ 
moved with the hat and jacket upon 
coming in, it will do more toward sav¬ 
ing coughs, colds, and doctors’ bills than 
numberless other things that might be 
mentioned. Save its price from the cost 
of that heavy fur you meant to buy for 
your neck ( which would only be harmed 
by the wearing of fur); then with some¬ 
thing lighter for the neck, and the warm 
tights for the extremities, a marked 
point of reasonableness will be reached 
in your attire. 

Such is the fashion of woman’s cloth¬ 
ing that numerous thicknesses cover 
the trunk, which is by far the warmest 
part of the body, while often but one 
thin layer of material is over the ex¬ 
tremities. It probably would surprise 
most of us were we to stop just now to 
count the layers of clothing around our 
waist, — from the linen-mesh , which 
comes first, to the lambswool vest, 
the satin and steel corset, the lace and 
linen corset cover, the lined dress waist, 
and the padded lining of the fur jacket,— 
all of this and sometimes more, as set 
over against the thin open-work or silk 
stocking covering the knee. 

This uneven distribution of clothing 
is one of the commonest causes of the 
frequently recurring congestions of the 
important viscera. Yet quite unconsci¬ 
ously we continue to pack our clothing 
on the outside of our trunks ; it might 
be more healthful to pack some of these 
things as for a journey, lock them up, 
and throw away the key. 

And now will you see this picture 
with me ? This is the baby we caught 
for our mental picture gallery as we 
came down Broadway by the breezy 
Flatiron: — 

Many plumes tossing on the beaver 
so snugly tied by broad ribbons over 
the wee man's ears; rounded chin quite 
out of sight in the fur tippet that muffles 
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the little neck so cozily; velvet coat, 
with its lining of quilted satin, twice 
covers the baby chest, and reaches to 
the hem of the daintily decorated skirts, 
and there it stops, and the skirts stop, 
and anything that may be under the 
skirts stops, leaving the shapely knees 
looking like dimples carved in cold blue 
marble. To be sure, there is the sock 
only a little lower down and a reason¬ 
ably heavy patent leather boot over the 
sock, but those dear, dimpled knees — 
why, mother, have you not noticed that 
just under the bend at the back of this 
joint is one of the largest arteries in 
this precious baby body ? — the popliteal 
artery, through which every drop of 
blood in his body must pass every forty- 
two seconds, and between the blood in 
this artery and the frosty wind and 
weather of this November day there is 
nothing but the wall of the artery and 
his delicate baby skin ? Can you not 
see that it does not matter much what 
amount of packing covers his heart, for 
his blood, and through his blood his 


whole body, is chilled by this exposure 
of his knees ? 

Just come with me a minute. Let us 
take a hasty trip across the water; here 
we are in Scotland. We will just stand 
here a bit and look over this low stone 
wall while the procession slowly files 
through the gate. You are noting the 
naked knees of the tiny toddlers among 
this mourning group, and now you are 
seeing what every traveler in Scotland 
is impressed with at first glance,— the 
great number of baby beds under the 
snowy coverlid in this low-walled en¬ 
closure ; for here is the home of this 
cradle-robbing fashion. This same, 
out-of-proportion number of baby graves 
is also to be noticed in the cemeteries 
of Switzerland, where the fashion of 
uncovered knees is markedly prevalent. 

We need stay no longer; we ’ll leave 
the old sexton leaning on his shovel by 
the still uncovered treasure box. Keep 
the spade in hand, good sexton, for 
there will be more graves to cover next 
year, many more. 


THANKSGIVING 


The beautiful summer is cold and dead ; 

She has passed away like the rest — 
The other fair summers long since fled 
From the woods and meadow crest. 

* * * 


The fields are shining yellow and dun, 

Where the autumn gathered its tale of grain ; 
We thank thee, Lord, for the blessed sun, 

We thank thee for the rain. 

— Susan Coolidge 


FROM THE SNAKESKIN TO THE SANITARIUM 

BY M. W. K. 


TN thinking of the new light that, 
A through sanitariums especially, is 
shedding its healingrays over the phys¬ 
ical maladies of the world, how natural 
it is to revert to the superstition and 
errors of the past. When one recalls 


that one’s own mother was bled five 
times in a week for supposed tuber¬ 
culosis, and this by three of the best 
physicians of the little town where she 
was at school, it is easy to excuse the 
following remedies employed by uned- 
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ucated Negroes of our Southland. 

Some years ago the writer was nurs¬ 
ing a very sick child, so ill that the phy¬ 
sician scarcely dared hope for recovery, 
and every breath of the little one was 
watched with close attention. In the 
midst of the anxiety the child’s Negro 
nurse asked for permission to go to her 
home, a country town some miles dis¬ 
tant. The request was granted, al¬ 
though it excited surprise, as the woman 
was devotedly attached to the baby. 
The second day she returned with a 
snakeskin. When asked why she had 
brought it, her reply was,“ I was afeared 
my chile might die, and I went to de 
country just to git dis here snakeskin, 
for I knowed if I put a pinch of it in 
his milk and tied de res’ roun’ his 
neck it would make him teethe easy.” 
When made to understand that her trip 
had been in vain, she said, “ You need¬ 
n’t be afeared er dis; I cured my 
brother las’ year er typhoid fever, and 
he had one of de bes’ white doctors 
they is. After de doctor lef\ I put his 
medicine up on de shelf and went out 
and got me a nice lot er manure, I 
made tea out er a part of it, and de 
balance I mixed up in poultices and 
kep’ my brother’s bowels covered wid 
dem, but, er course, when I seed de 
doctor cornin’, I snatched off my poul¬ 
tice so he couldn’t smell it, but 1 cer¬ 
tainly cured my brother all de same, 
and dat white doctor never knowed 
nothin’ ’tall about it.” 

An account of a more savory remedy 
comes to mind, told years ago by a 
faithful, loving, and beloved servant of 
the writer’s grandmother. Some men¬ 
tion being made of feishop L—, of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, “Aunt” 
Viney looked up and said, “ Honey, I 
knowed de Bishop long ’fore he wuz a 
bishop. It wuz dis way: Mr. L—, 
he come to Tennessee to ’tend to some 
church business, and stayed long er 



“ Aunt *’ Viney. 

“ I ain’t, so to say. han’som', but I wuz alius considered 
a monstrous stylish-lookin’ ’ooman.” 

ole mistis, your grandma. He warn’t 
long dar before he wuz laid up wid a 
chill, and mistis said, ‘ Viney, go up¬ 
stairs and see what you kin do for Mr. 
L—.’ Arter I took a look at him, I went 
tode gyarden and pulled nigh on to six 
dozen years er corn and biled ’em ; den 
I packed dat hot corn all around and 
on top er Mr. L— and kivered him up 
wid mistis’ bes’ double blankets, and 
it warn’t long befo’ I had dem chills 
sweated clar out er him. Dat’s de 
reason Mr. L— thought sich a sight er 
Viney,” the old woman said, as she 
drew herself up in pride at the recollec¬ 
tion of her medical skill. 

We smile at these stories and enjoy 
the humor of them, but we rejoice that 
the day of superstition is passing and 
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that the gospel of health and right liv¬ 
ing is being preached and accepted by 
black as well as white in our dear South¬ 
land. One of the hopeful signs of the 
progress of the race in medical lore 
and health principles was the body of 
physicians, surgeons, and nurses who 
were prominent in the convention of 
Negroes held recently in the city where 
lived the two women whose experiences 
we have related, and who, we fear, 
would not approve of the methods of 
the Sanitarium for Negroes in Nashville ; 
that is, for their own people, “ caze you 
know dem ways may do fer white folks, 
but de Sperit strives in a different way 
wid colored ones.’* 

We feel sure, however, that with “ line 
upon line, and precept upon precept” 
on the part of their teachers, the younger 
generations will come to see that there 
is a '‘more excellent way” than that 
practiced by their grandmothers. Many 
of them we believe will, in time, add to 
the faithfulness and devotion of their 
grandmothers the principles of the new 
teaching which leads through nature’s 
remedies up to nature’s God. 

An unfilled need of our Southern 
country is the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of cooking schools, especially 
in the larger cities. The old cooks, 
trained by careful mistresses in the 
antebellum days, have passed away, and 
in their stead, we have an everchanging 
kitchen maid who adds to dense igno¬ 
rance of the culinary art perfect satis¬ 
faction with her own ideas and no de¬ 
sire to be taught systematic methods, 
thoroughly believing that — 

“ Cookin’slike religion is — 

Some’s 'lected and some ain’t, 

An’ rules don’t no more mek a cook 
Den sermons mek a saint .’ } 

There is a grain of truth in this, we 
must admit, but we are very certain 
that the guesswork practiced in many 


kitchens might be improved upon, and 
the institution of permanent cooking 
schools such as Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other large cities have, would bring 
a priceless blessing to the people. 

The dietetic sins of the South are 
perhaps a little different from those of 
the North. Sweets are not nearly so 
much used in the South. In traveling, 
the writer has often seen on Northern 
breakfast tables, pickles, preserves, and 
cake. This is never the case in the 
South. A little orange marmalade as 
an adjunct to the universal hominy 
grits, is sometimes seen on Southern 
breakfast tables, but even this is rare. 
Our special shortcomings are perhaps 
found in the almost ubiquitous waffles, 
batter cakes, hot rolls, and coffee, and 
in the use of lard, pepper, and mustard. 
In the old days one always knew when 
a fresh box of mustard was in the 
house by the tears the cold slaw 
brought to the eyes (and stomach) of 
those who indulged in it. If the sug¬ 
gestion were made to “Aunt” Viney 
that she had been too lavish in her use 
of mustard, the reply invariably was, 
“Ole marster always said, ‘Seasoning 
the life,’ and so it is ”— this with a toss 
of the head which implied that you 
were talking of things you did not un¬ 
derstand. 

However, the tables of the better 
class of Southern people compare fa¬ 
vorably with those of any part of the 
country, and nowhere else do we see 
the beaten biscuit which, when properly 
made, is a delicious and wholesome 
food. Hoecake, also, is thoroughly 
hygienic, and is an every-day dish in 
most Southern families, and when 
eaten with the accompaniment of good 
buttermilk is, in the opinion of the 
writer, “ food for the gods.” 

The South is rapidly becoming one 
of the most prosperous sections of the 
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country, and we shall hail with delight 
the day when a knowledge of the chem¬ 
istry of foods and its application to the 
needs of the human body shall not be 
confined to the favored few, but shall 


be taught as a part of the curriculum 
in every public school in the cities, and 
thence find its way to the dwellers in 
the coves and isolated regions of our 
mountains. 


THE STORY OF PRIESSNITZ 


BY J. H. KELLOGG. M. D. 


npHE principles which underlie the 
rational use of nature’s remedies 
were well understood by Priessnitz, and 
nearly all of the methods now in vogue 
for the treatment of disease were in a 
primitive way made use of by this 
father of hydrotherapy, as will be seen 
by the accompanying illustrations. 

The kind of tub used by Priessnitz in 
his practice seventy-five years ago is 
still employed at Graefenberg to-day. 
Stopping once at one of the little ho¬ 
tels in the water-cure famed town, I 
heard in the early morning a sound like 
thunder rumbling at a distance. By 


and by it was close to my door. I 
found it was an immense bathtub which 
had been brought down the hall on 
wooden wheels. The patient does not 
go into the bathroom, but the bathroom 
comes to him. It is rolled into the 
room beside his bed. 

Priessnitz understood the benefit of 
light and air and sunshine as well as of 
water. The illustration on the follow¬ 
ing page shows the manner of taking 
a sun bath in those days. One of the 
patients is exposing the feet to the 
sun; another, the back; and another, 
the legs. 



Local Application of Watkx to Head and Limbs. 
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The water employed at Graefenberg 
is very cold — 60° in 'j winter time ; 
sometimes even as low as 40°. An 
attendant rubs the person continuously 
while in the bath. When a man came to 
Priessnitz with gout, it was his custom 
to have him given a cold toot bath and 
rubbed in this way for five, six, or seven 
hours continuously. It was found that 
this would cure even very bad cases of 


gout. The patients re¬ 
main in sitz baths, be¬ 
ing rubbed every lit¬ 
tle while by an attend¬ 
ant, anywhere from 
one hour to three 
hours. Not infre¬ 
quently one would see 
a patient sitting in the 
bathtub reading a 
newspaper or book to 
while away the time, 
fresh water being oc¬ 
casionally put in the 
bath to keep it cold. 
This seems like very 
heroic treatment. It 
was; but if it did not 
kill them, it cured 
them. 

In some cases the 
patient had a wet sheet 
thrown about him. 
The attendant manip¬ 
ulates the sheet so 
that the patient is 
cooled by the evapo¬ 
ration of the water. 

After having had his 
wet-sheet rub, the pa¬ 
tient, holding the two 
corners of the sheet 
in front, takes a walk 
with the attendant be¬ 
hind him continually 
shaking the sheet, 
as shown in the illus¬ 
tration on the opposite page. This was 
a combination water bath and air bath. 

Priessnitz believed in out-of-door ex¬ 
ercise. One of his favorite means of 
exercise was sawing wood. Up in the 
mountains there was an abundance of 
trees; to chop these was a part of his 
patients’ occupation. If the patient 
was unable to go to the wood, the wood 
was brought to him, or her, for women 
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were likewise required 
to exercise with the 
saw and horse. Clubs 
and dumbbells were 
also among the acces¬ 
sories of his curative 
means. 

Another thing every 
patient was required to 
do was to walk almost 
continuously when not 
occupied with his vari¬ 
ous baths, early in the 
morning, and a little 
before noon, or after 
noon; and the rest of 
the time that was not 
necessarily occupied in 
eating or sleeping was 
spent in climbing the 
hills. In the morning 
he would take the cold 
plunge until he was blue 
and shivering, and then 
he must walk until he 
was warm, if it took 
until noon, before he 
could have any break¬ 
fast. When he came to 
a cold spring he was re¬ 
quested to take a glass 
of water. Some patients 
drank as many as four¬ 
teen glasses of water 
before breakfast; some, 
as many as thirty or 
forty in the course of 
a day. 

We have in the life and achievements 
of Priessnitz an illustration of a won¬ 
derful truth; that is, that a truth that is 
necessary for the world, comes at the 
right moment, and in the right place, 
and in the right way. Priessnitz was 
born in just the right place for the work 
of hydrotherapy. Graefenberg was ex¬ 
actly fitted for the outworking of the 


healing art by the use of water. The 
wooded hills about the town, with the 
cold, pure water springing out from the 
rocks, was just the place for hydrother¬ 
apy to be born. It was not an accident 
that Priessnitz was born there, because 
he was the right man in the right place 
at the right time. It was a providence, 
and .so it was a success. . Although 
Priessnitz had no education, no training 
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in the schools, he 
had a conviction of 
truth, and that con¬ 
viction was so vivid, 
so complete, so mag¬ 
nificent that it took 
possession of him 
and enabled him to 
do a thing which 
made such an impres¬ 
sion on the world that 
it has been growing, 
growing, growing 
ever since. 

The End . 


THANKSGIVING HYMN 


We thank thee, O Father, for all that is 
bright — 

The gleam of the day, and the stars of the 
night; 

The flowers of our youth and the fruits of our 
prime, 

And blessings that march down the pathway 
of time. 

We thank thee, O Father, for all that is drear — 

The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear; 

For hever in blindness, and never in vain. 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 

We thank thee, O Father, for song and for 
feast — 


The harvest that glowed and the wealth that 
increased; 

For never a blessing encompassed earth's 
child 

But thou in thy mercy looked downward and 
smiled. 

We thank thee, O Father of all, for the power 
Of aiding each other in life's darkest hour ; 
The generous heart and the beautiful hand, 
And the soul-help that sad souls understand. 

We thank thee, O Father, for days yet to be — 
For hopes that our future will call us to thee — 
That all our eternity form, through thy love, 
One Thanksgiving day in the mansions above. 

— Will Carleton. 


WINDOWS AND WINDOW CURTAINS 

BY JEANETTE FIELDING 


npHE wave of sanitary reform which 
A for the past forty years has been 
sweeping over the civilized world has 
touched and improved nearly every 
detail of home and housekeeping. 

Among these the much-abused and 


poorly appreciated window, with its 
multitudinous draperies excluding the 
healthful sunshine, and causing one to 
wonder if the arch enemy of the human 
race had not invented them for the ex¬ 
press purpose of excluding us from the 
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benefits of this wonderful channel of 
blessing,— even these have yielded 
somewhat to the influence of the good 
angel of reform which would fain lead 
us all into wholesome and happy rela¬ 
tions with our generous Mother Nature. 

Yet in the matter of window appoint¬ 
ments, as well as in many other details 
of household care and thrift, there is 
still much room for improvement. In 
most modern homes the windows are 
now made so that they can easily^-be 
raised and lowered, and thus the admis¬ 
sion of sun-purified air is wholly at the 
option of the housekeeper. Still it is 
not unusual to find windows so closely 
fitted that for years the connecting 
paint around the sash has never been 
broken. 

The old-time theory of keeping a 
room so dark and unwholesome that 
even a sensible fly would refuse to 
live in it, has been blown far back to¬ 
ward the dark ages whence, doubtless, 
it originated, and to-day the practical 
homemaker uses his windows, not for 
ornament, but for ventilation and the 
admission of the health-giving and 
germ-killing sunshine. 

When curtaining windows, three ob¬ 
jects are to be kept in mind: First, a 
tasteful and attractive appearance from 
both the exterior and the interior of 
the home ; second, the exclusion of the 
outside gaze when desirable ; third, the 
shutting out of the strongest sunlight, 
especially in hot weather. Though 
really a simple matter, the dressing of 
a window very rarely accomplishes these 
ends. The heavy curtain usually sup¬ 
posed to serve as a screen for the home 
circle, is nearly always hung at the top 
of the window and kept drawn over 
from one to two thirds of the glass, 
thus shutting out the greater portion of 
the light without excluding the public 
gaze. Now can anyone explain the 


use of this opaque curtain, unless it be 
for the very purpose mentioned above ? 
And why should this stiff, rustling 
article of furniture be allowed when 
even the lightest breeze causes it to 
crackle, rustle, and bump more or less, 



to the great disturbance of would-be 
sleepers at night and the comfort of 
most persons at all times ? A grace¬ 
ful festooning or draping of the sheer 
lace curtains or of the many dainty, 
gauzy fabrics now obtainable at so 
reasonable a price, will appear much 
better, and will admit both light and 
air without noise. 

For the lower sash a soft, draw-cur¬ 
tain attached to rings which slide easily 
on metal rods, is all the blind neces¬ 
sary. This may be pushed to one 
side when not needed, and quickly re¬ 
adjusted when occasion demands. This 
arrangement permits the window to 
serve its original purpose. 

White draw-curtains appear more 
dainty and look cooler in hot weather 
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than colored ones; yet for sleeping or 
dressing rooms, unless very thick or 
double, they are not serviceable as 
screens, the artificial light from within 
silhouetting the figure of the occupant 
on the curtain. Hence for such apart¬ 
ments colored material is preferable, 
and if very thin it should be very closely 
figured. In one dining room double- 
faced canton flannel draw-curtains have 
been in use for twelve years, and al¬ 
though they have been exposed to the 
fierce rays of the summer suns through 
a south and a west window, they have 
changed color but very little. This 
material is very easily cleaned. Other 


beautiful goods for this purpose can be 
found and at prices which suit all 
purses. 

Visitors sometimes say to me, 14 Why, 
you have your windows curtained up¬ 
side down ! " Still I persist in think¬ 
ing that it is others who have inverted 
the proper order with their thick shades 
at the top, where there is no use for 
them. 

Nature is so anxious to bestow her 
blessings of light and air and sunshine 
upon her children, why should we per¬ 
mit ourselves to be defrauded of our 
birthright by any of the “many inven¬ 
tions ” which man has “ sought out ” ? 


Who said November’s face was grim ? 

Who said her voice was harsh and sad ? 
I heard her sing in woodpaths dim, 

I met her on the shore, so glad, 

So smiling, I could kiss her feet! 

There never was a month so sweet. 


October’s splendid robes that hid 
The beauty of the white-limbed trees, 
Have dropped in tatters; yet amid 
Those perfect forms the gazer sees 
A proud wood-monarch here and there 
Garments of wine-dipped crimson wear. 

— Lucy Larcom . 


THE STIMULUS OF REWARDS IN THE TRAINING 

OF THE CHILD 

BY A MOTHER 


A N inducement to right conduct 
*** largely employed in the training of 
children, the use of which, without great 
discrimination, is likely to do incalcula¬ 
ble harm, is that of a promised reward. 
It is often far easier for a parent to 
offer the child a reward if he will behave 
well than to give the time and pains¬ 
taking necessary to secure good behav¬ 
ior by other measures, but the motive 
appealed to is by no means the best. 
The child should early learn to fear the 
sin, the wrongdoing which is the occa¬ 
sion for a punishment, rather than the 
punishment itself, and to love right be¬ 
cause it is right rather than for any ex¬ 
ternal gain it may bring him. 


Through the counter inducements of 
punishments and rewards we may so 
influence the child’s actions as to secure 
right doing upon occasions, but our 
purpose should not be so much to in¬ 
duce him to do well at any one time as 
to establish in him a will to do right at 
all times. Goodness that is secured by 
promise of reward or that which is paid 
for by indulgences and privileges can 
scarcely be regarded as the genuine 
article. How often do we hear a mother 
thoughtlessly say, “Now be a good 
child while I am gone, and I will bring 
you something nice.” A child is told 
to do his work well and some special 
privilege will be granted him; to give 
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up to some younger member of the 
family some desirable treasure, and 
something better shall be given to him. 
At school and even Sabbath school he 
is urged to learn his lessons perfectly 
each day, that he may earn a prize. 

It is not wisdom to bribe children to 
the performance of plain duties. The 
child who is induced to do some neces¬ 
sary but unpleasant thing through the 
promise of a stick of candy or a lump 
of sugar will be less willing to do the 
same thing next time unaided by the 
lure of some sweet morsel. Extraneous 
rewards offered for good conduct do 
much to stimulate the element of self- 
love in a child’s character. Another 
result of such management is that the 
child entertains the idea that the matter 
is wholly optional with himself ; he may 
comply with the requirements and secure 
the reward and your favor, or he may 
fail to fulfil the conditions and forfeit 
them. The whole transaction is a mat¬ 
ter of inclination and not of duty. 

It is desirable that right conduct 
should appear attractive to children, 
but in order that this shall be, it is not 
necessary to depend upon an external 
incentive. There is an old saying that 
virtue brings its own reward. The do¬ 
ing one’s duty because it is duty, the 
choosing of right for right’s sake, brings 
its own blessing and reward. 

Children need to learn to do things 
which ought to be done, even if they 
do not want to do them. It is the fol¬ 
lowing of inclination rather than duty 
that has led many a child to ruin. 

Parents sometimes endeavor to cure 
recognized faults by bribing the child 
to overcome them. He is rewarded for 
his generosity or his courteous behavior. 
Though there may be the outward sem¬ 
blance of reform, the selfishness is only 
turned in another direction, and in no¬ 
wise eradicated. 


With the frequent recourse to rewards 
as a means of government their effect 
upon the child becomes lessened, and 
his natural strength of character weak¬ 
ened through being accustomed to for¬ 
eign stimulus. The happiness follow¬ 
ing the child’s own inward conscious¬ 
ness of having done right is a natural 
reward. In this the child should early 
learn to find his satisfaction. Froebel 
says, “Does a simple, natural child, 
when acting rightly, think of any other 
reward which he might receive for his 
action than this consciousness ? How 
we degrade and lower human nature, 
which we should raise, how we weaken 
those whom we should strengthen, 
when we hold up to them an induce¬ 
ment to act virtuously.” 

There are rewards which follow upon 
right doing as the natural sequence of 
the child’s deeds. . For example, the 
child who does his work promptly and 
well, gains time for recreation. The 
one who bears himself kindly toward 
his associates gains their good-will and 
esteem. The boy or the girl who stud¬ 
ies faithfully is rewarded by the pleas¬ 
ure felt in the acquisition of new knowl¬ 
edge. Such rewards are safe and whole¬ 
some, some akin to that mentioned by 
the wise man in Prov. 11: 18, “ To him 
that soweth righteousness shall be a 
sure reward.” 

There is another powerful incentive 
to right doing closely allied to these 
natural rewards which can be safely 
offered the child to aid him in the 
struggle toward righteousness. It is 
the hearty word of appreciation, the 
loving approval freely bestowed by 
parents upon him when he is justly de¬ 
serving. The love of approbation is a 
strong element in human nature. Where 
love rules in the home and where there 
exists that perfect sympathy between 
parent and child so necessary for the 
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child’s well-being, it forms a more po¬ 
tent spur to right doing than any ex¬ 
traneous reward. Even we children of 
older growth are by no means indiffer¬ 
ent to a word of appreciation, and lis¬ 
ten with eagerness for the longed-for 
“well done.” A look of love, an ex¬ 
pression of satisfaction, makes us feel 
amply repaid for the most wearisome 
task. 

How often we wrong the child by 
withholding the word of loving appreci¬ 
ation of his efforts. If everything he 
does be taken as a matter of course, 
his best efforts calling forth no approval, 
he will soon become discouraged and 
cease trying to do well. To one who 
is striving to do well, the knowledge 
that he is succeeding, though it be ever 
so little, will act as an incentive to spur 
him on to greater efforts. Let us not 
be too chary of our appreciation and 
praise, but let us use even these judi¬ 
ciously. Too much praise becomes 
flattery, and engenders vanity. Too 
frequent praise may serve to make the 
child feel either that he has already 
attained to that place where he is much 
superior to his fellows, or make him 
satisfied with his present achievements, 
thus preventing greater efforts. Chil¬ 
dren ought not to strive to do well 
solely for the sake of approbation ; it 
is better that this reward should come 
unexpectedly after they have done well. 

In the work of character building, it 
should be the parents’ purpose to 
strengthen the child’s moral fiber by 
enlisting his will on the side of right 
doing from the first, teaching him de¬ 
liberately to choose to do his duty be¬ 
cause he knows it is his duty. 

Closely connected with the method 
of seeking to secure goodness by the 
bestowal of rewards, is the plan pur¬ 
sued by many parents of paying their 
children for helping about the house¬ 


work,— of giving them so much per day 
for bringing in wood or washing dishes. 
The reason for so doing is undoubtedly 
to foster the child’s desire to earn 
money, a laudable purpose in itself, 
but do the ends justify the means ? 
Ought not every person, small and 
great, to feel that the work to be done 
for the family comfort is simply a priv¬ 
ilege he has because of his membership 
in that family, and that what he does is 
just as much for his own benefit as it is 
for any other member of the family? 
To pay the child for his share of the fam¬ 
ily cares, estranges him from the true 
family life. To pay a child for polishing 
papa's shoes is paying him for doing a 
duty to which he ought to be prompted 
by love for his father and not love for 
gain. 

We hear of sons and daughters 
grown to manhood and womanhood 
avariciously striving to get possession 
of their parents’ estate or money, even 
at the expense, it may be, of the loss of 
a home to their aged father and mother. 
Such sad cases are by no means infre¬ 
quent, and may it not be that the greed 
for gain which has evidently swallowed 
up the filial love which onght to reign 
in their hearts, originated when that 
father or mother proposed to pay them 
a stipulated sum for performing tasks 
which ought to have been done lov¬ 
ingly and willingly and gladly, because 
they were trying to follow out the 
apostle’s injunction. “ Bear ye one an¬ 
other’s burdens”? 

Doubtless paying a child for his work 
may not always result so disastrously, 
but we have seen many children who 
were thus paid whose only willingness 
to help turn the family wheel seemed 
to be based upon the inquiry, “ How 
much will you pay me for it?” and 
there is certainly danger of creating a 
wrong tendency in the child’s mind, of 
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which we would better run no risk. 
“ Every appeal to an improper motive 
has a tendency to deaden moral per¬ 
ceptions ; every appeal to noble ones 
draws us to a higher plane of thought 
and action.” 

Rather give the children a weekly or 
monthly allowance with which they are 
to provide themselves with certain nec¬ 
essary articles, as pencils, pins, needles, 
threads, or the lesser articles of their 
wardrobe, and allow them to have for 
their own all the money they can save 
from this allowance by taking care of 
what they purchase or already possess. 
Most children will find ways by which 
they can save a good deal when thus 
required to provide for themselves, and 
will also learn many a valuable lesson 
from this plan, which costs the parent 
but little, if any, more than to do the 
purchasing for the children. It teaches 
the children the value of money as well 
as the importance of economy. They 
will realize it is to their advantage to 
pick up and save the pins and buttons 
they find upon the floor, that they may 
not need to spend their money to buy 


pins and buttons. They will be apt to 
be more careful to mend their gloves 
when the first stitch breaks, that they 
may not be obliged so soon to replace 
them. 

It is indeed desirable that children 
should have opportunities to earn 
money for themselves, but there are 
few parents who are able to pay their 
children for working who could not ar¬ 
range to allow them a certain percentage 
of their time to earn something by doing 
work unconnected with the necessary 
labor of the household ; for example, 
little girls who can mend or darn nicely 
can generally find ample opportunity to 
secure such work for remuneration out¬ 
side the home circle. The raising of 
flowers, vegetables, the baking of home¬ 
made bread, etc., for sale, are other 
ways by which children can earn for 
themselves, under the supervision of 
their mother. 

Give them opportunities to do for 
themselves, but expect them to do for 
the home that which is required with¬ 
out asking or anticipating other reward 
than that of approval and love. 


Very Dissipated. 

There are a good many persons who 
might be said to be dissipated and “ all 
broke up” according to the Japanese 
use of the word, illustrated in the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote: — 

“ They are telling in Boston of two 
or three Japanese students of rank 
who have been in the habit of dining 
each Sunday at the residence of one 
of the prominent citizens of the Hub. 
On a recent Sunday one was absent, 
and when the host asked why, one of 
the guests said solemnly: ‘ Oh, he can¬ 
not come. He very, very dissipated ! ’ 


The host thought it best not to make 
any further inquiry at the time, but 
after the meal he ventured to ask the 
same young man in private, * You say 
Mr. Nim Shi is not well ? 1 

'“No, he not very well — he very 
dissipated.’ 

He hasn’t been drinking ?’ 

Oh no, no ! he no drunk.' 

Not gambling ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, no gamble.* 

May l ask what he has been doing, 
then ? * 

Oh, he very dissipated. He eat 
sponge cake allee time — he all broke 
up now.’ ” 
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TN our last article we brought our 
A readers to the outside dress, which 
is to be built upon the gown form illus¬ 
trated last month. Should we just 
give a method of underdressing, and 
not carry it to the outside garments, 
we would fall far short of a comfortable 
and hygienic dress. By our method of 
draping, the outside garments are as 
comfortable as those worn underneath. 
It will be noticed that the gown form 
or waist lining has the same freedom 
across the chest as the underwaist. 
While we do not adhere to one particu¬ 
lar style in the draping, we do use this 
lining for every gown, no matter what 
the draping shall be. 

As the winter season is drawing on, 
when street suits are so much used, we 
are here showing a pretty street suit, 
consisting of skirt, waist, and jacket. 
The skirt and waist are joined together 
at the waistline by means of buttons on 
the waist and buttonholes in the top of 
the skirt, or with small fastenings which 
consist of short horizontal bars on the 
waist and large flat hooks on the skirt. 
The jacket is cut as custom dictates, 
for we know that styles are ever chang¬ 
ing, and we cannot say this or that shall 
be worn as an outside garment. We 
can only represent from time to time 
those features that can be adjusted to 
the hygienic dressing that will bring 
comfort as well as style and neatness 
to the wearer. 

We meet in our work many women 
who have discarded the tailor gown 
because it is not fitted to a natural 
form, but is stiffened at the waist, 
and has padded hips. Yet when this 
gown is cut to the natural form, it 
is both artistic and very comfortable. 

Our second illustration shows a school 
dress which is made of suiting. 

Just here we will put in a word for 
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our growing girls. Verging into wom¬ 
anhood, they are very apt to have a 
disposition to copy their seniors. We 
have a complete dress for misses,— the 
freedom waist which closes in the back, 
to which skirts and all undergarments 
may be adjusted, thus forming union 
suits coming directly from the shoul¬ 
ders, yet giving the natural beautiful 
outline of the body. When girls are of 
this age, mothers generally think them 
out of proportion, but such is not the 
case. Let the waist develop naturally 
with the proper standing, poise, etc. 
The chest will expand, and the girl will 
develop into a young lady in the natural, 
graceful, and beautiful way. But, on 
the other hand, if the girl is allowed to 
wear a corset and draw it in tightly, 
her muscles will soon become relaxed. 
The Venus de Milo has a waist circum¬ 
ference which is 47.6 per cent of the 
height of the figure, and in the study of 
the natural figure of a growing girl, we 
find these are her proportions. These, 
too, are the proportions which will be 
maintained if only the corset and too 
tightly constricting bands are not per¬ 
mitted. Should she depend upon stays 
for her support before developing into 
womanhood, she will become a de¬ 
formed and irritable young lady, and 
mother wonders why it is. 

Could every mother only know the 
value of educating herself and her 
daughters to admire the natural body, 
which brings health, vigor, and beauty, 
would she not gladly exchange the old 
method for the new ? Is this subject not 
of sufficient importance to every mother 
having the young to train and educate, 
that she give at least a little of her 
time to the art of healthful dressing ? 
When we see those about us longing to 
know how to begin a reform, we feel 
that we are not too urgent in this matter. 
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STEAM INHALATION 


The inhalation of air saturated with 
moisture and warmed by mixture with 
steam, improperly called steam inhala¬ 
tion, is a very old-fashioned but an ex¬ 
tremely valuable remedy for both acute 
and chronic inflammations of the air 
passages. The so-called “croup-ket- 



Steam Inhaler. 

tie/* though a crude affair, has been 
the means of saving many lives, and 
alleviating the sufferings of hundreds 
of little ones. When it is desirable 
that the patient should breathe the 
vapor continually, very effective means 
may be conveniently arranged by aid 
of the portable oil stoves and gas stoves 
now in use. The stove should be 
placed by the bedside of the patient, 
with a teakettle, or in the absence of 
anything better, a basin in which water 
may be continuously and vigorously 
boiled. By means of a yard of wire 
mosquito netting, rolled into the proper 
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shape, and covered with oilcloth, rubber 
cloth, or newspapers, it is possible to 
construct a cone whereby the vapor may 
be brought to the face of the patient 
lying close to the edge of the bed; or 
for a small sum a tinner may be em¬ 
ployed to make a more convenient and 
durable arrangement for conducting the 
steam from the boiler to the patient. 
It is not necessary nor desirable that 
all air should be excluded except that 
which comes through the apparatus. 
It is only important that the patient 
should breathe the air as moist and at 
as high a temperature as possible, 

In cases of croup and diphtheria, the 
moist, hot inhalation aids greatly in 
maintaining the resistance of the tis¬ 
sues, and facilitates the separation of 
the false membranes. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that complete sat¬ 
uration of the air with moisture seri¬ 
ously interferes with the absorption of 
oxygen by the lungs; so that if marked 
cyanosis is present, the inhaling appa¬ 
ratus must be removed, or the inhala¬ 
tion of pure oxygen gas may be em¬ 
ployed in connection with it. 

By far the most important use for 
steam inhalation is in the treatment of 
acute or chronic catarrhal affections of 
the nose and throat. The simplest 
form of inhaler consists simply of a tin 
cup with a loosely fitting cover, through 
which a tube passes, by which the pa¬ 
tient is enabled to draw from the in¬ 
terior of the cup, warm saturated air, 
which finds its way in about the edge 
of the cover. More than twenty years 
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ago the writer devised a convenient 
inhaler, which is illustrated on the 
opposite page. This construction per¬ 
mits the addition of some medica¬ 
ment to the water when desirable, and 
provides an extra water compartment 
outside the inhaling cup, by which the 
heat of the latter is retained for a long 
time. In acute inflammations of the 
pharynx, the postnasal region, the 
larynx, and even in acute bronchitis, 
the faithful employment of the steam 
inhaler aids greatly in securing early 
recovery. The inhaler should be used 
many times a day in order to secure 
the best results. Ten or fifteen minutes 
in each hour is the usual prescription. 
In acute conditions, in which the parts 
are very sensitive and painful, the tem¬ 
perature of the inhalation should be 
moderate. The effect of the application 
should be soothing. In chronic condi¬ 
tions, especially when there is thicken¬ 
ing of the mucous membrane and hy¬ 
pertrophy of the glandular structures, as 
in cases of large or elongated uvula, en- 




Akkakc.kmp.nt for Inhalation of Stp.am Attachkd 
to Straw Coils, 


larged tonsils, follicular hypertrophy of 
the tonsils, or adenoids, the tempera¬ 
ture of the inhalation should be as high 
as can be borne. A tolerance for heat 
is quite readily established by the mu¬ 
cous membrane, so that after a few 
minutes a higher temperature can be 
employed than at first. It is not neces¬ 
sary to change the temperature of the 
water on this account, however. At 
the beginning of the inhalation the 
patient makes short, quick drafts through 
the inhaler; then, as tolerance is estab¬ 
lished, he draws longer and deeper 
breaths, especially if the bronchial mu¬ 
cous membrane is involved. It is easily 
possible to manage the inhalation so as 
to contine the effect almost wholly to 
the naso-pharynx. 

The effect of the hot vapor upon 
the mucous membrane is precisely that 
of circumscribed applications of heat 
to the cutaneous surface. The tissues 
are excited to increased activity, the 
movement of blood through congested 
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parts is encouraged, and the improved 
circulation aids the reparative processes, 
assists the absorption of exudates, and 
promotes the resistance of the tissues 
against invasion by parasitic microbes, 
to which the chronicity of catarrhal 
affections of the naso-pharynx is chiefly 
due. 

Another method of administering 
steam inhalation, devised by the writer, 
has been shown by experience to be 
possessed of so much merit that it is 
entitled to brief mention here. It con¬ 
sists of the inhalation of steam from a 
receptacle to which it is conducted by a 
pipe communicating with the steam¬ 
heating system of the building. The 
receptacle is of such shape that the 
entire head in front of the ears may be 
pushed into it, thus exposing the skin 
of the face to contact with hot steam, 
at the same time that the heated moist 
air is drawn in through the nose or the 
nose and mouth. By this means the 
entire mucous surfaces and a large part 
of the cutaneous surface, associated 
directly and reflexly with the diseased 
parts, are brought under the influence 
of the hot application. Thus while the 
vasomotor stimulating influence of the 
heat is acting upon the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the nose and throat, this direct 
action is greatly assisted by the strong 
hyperemia of the skin produced, and 


consequent draining of collaterally as¬ 
sociated- vessels of the mucous mem¬ 
brane. Patients experience from this 
treatment a degree of immediate relief 
such as is afforded by no other measure 
with which the writer is acquainted. 
Obstructed nostrils are opened up, vis¬ 
cid and inspissated masses of secretion 
are loosened and discharged, pain and 
pressure are removed, hoarseness is 
relieved, and the patient recognizes so 
thoroughly the benefit received that it 
is not necessary to urge him to per¬ 
severe in the employment of the meas¬ 
ure until permanent results can be 
obtained. The treatment should be 
administered three times a day, fifteen 
minutes each time. At the conclusion 
of the treatment, a towel wet in ice- 
water is applied to the face for half a 
minute. The latter procedure restores 
tone to the relaxed cutaneous ves¬ 
sels, while at the same time securing 
continued activity and a lasting hyper¬ 
emia, thus prolonging the effect of the 
treatment. 

In cases in which there is great loss 
of tone of the vessels of the naso¬ 
pharynx, exposures to the hot steam 
may be alternated with ice-water appli¬ 
cations, the steam being employed one 
minute and the ice compress fifteen 
seconds. The alternations should be 
repeated ten or twelve times. 


A correspondent in a recent num¬ 
ber of the Woman's Home Companion 
offers some valuable points, which those 
likely to have the care of cases of con¬ 
tagious diseases will do well to note. 
She says: — 

“ When my small boy came down 
with the diphtheria, I was unprepared 
for the emergency. Deeming it wrong 
to ask anyone to wash such articles, 
the first change of bedclothing and 


nightdress was burned. Then I 
searched my chests, and found several 
old sheets, from which I made tempo¬ 
rary nightdresses and pillowcases. I 
also bought cheesecloth, and made 
sheets and cases. These were con¬ 
signed to the flames as soon as soiled. 
The cost was small compared with the 
first loss. I used no towels, napkins, or 
handkerchiefs, substituting soft pieces 
of old cotton and linen garments, and 
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cremating them as soon as once used. 
The danger of contagion was greatly 
lessened, I believe, by this procedure. 
A friend who had the soiled linen from 
her child’s sick room laundered at home 
had the disease spread through her en¬ 
tire family. I limited it to the one 
case. In convalescence I gave my 
boy paper soldiers, scrapbooks, cheap 
crayons, colored pencils, and blocks of 
inexpensive paper with which to amuse 
himself, and I put every scrap into the 
stove when he was released from quar¬ 
antine. It will pay any mother to de¬ 
vote one box or drawer to an accumu¬ 
lation of old garments, to be used in 
such an emergency as came to me and 
may come to any family at any time.” 


Who has not witnessed a prompt re¬ 
sponse from dashing a few drops of 
cold water on the face of a fainting 
person ? The liver, stomach, heart, 
lungs, and other important organs can 
be physiologically aroused to similar 
increased activity by a brief application 
of cold to the skin overlying them. 
The skin is a sort of keyboard upon 
which we can so play as to secure 
increased and more efficient activity 
from the organs within. Short appli¬ 
cations of cold act as a sort of fire- 
alarm to the various tissue-cells of the 
body. It has been found that cold ap¬ 
plications over the stomach increase 
the quantity of gastric juice. After a 
short cold bath which is followed by 
good reaction, twenty-five per cent 
more white cells are abroad in the 
general circulation than before, and as 
they are important agents in the repair 
and restoration of the tissues, the sig¬ 
nificance of such an increase must be 
apparent. 

Such applications may consist of a 
hand bath, cold towel rub, or a short 
full plunge bath, and should be taken 


in a warm room and followed by vigor¬ 
ous friction with a coarse towel until a 
thorough glow and sense of comfort is 
secured all over the body. Such a 
bath not only increases the physical 
activities of the body, but the mental 
as well. An eminent English clergy¬ 
man had a bathroom provided back of 
the pulpit, and made a practice of tak¬ 
ing a cold bath just before preaching 
his remarkable discourses. He said 
that when he took such a bath he was 
able to master any audience that was 
before him.— David Paulson , M. D. 


An English physician, on finding his 
patient, a French marquis, very much 
in need of a bath, prescribed for him : 

“ Soap, warm water, a towel, and fric¬ 
tion.” 

" Mon Dieu ! ” exclaimed the horror- 
stricken marquis. “ That is washing 
one’s self! ” 

“ I must admit,” replied the physician, 
“ that the prescription is open to that 
objection.” 

A similar incident happened in my 
own experience. At one time I met an 
old gentleman up in the North woods 
who was complaining of not feeling 
well and who asked, “ Doctor, what 
would you think would be good for 
me?” It was unnecessary to feel of 
his pulse to make a diagnosis, for my 
senses told me what would be good for 
him, and I accordingly prescribed a bath. 
“ Doctor,” said he, “ a drop of water 
has not touched my back for forty 
years.” 


‘‘Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank or titles, a hundredfold 
Is a healthy body, a mind at ease, 

And simple pleasures that always please; 
A heart that can feel for a neighbor’s woe, 
And share his joy with a friendly glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold.” 






PUMPKINS AND PIES 


When our forefathers came to this 
country, they found the pumpkin grow¬ 
ing in the Indian cornfields and at once 
made use of it. Although as food it 
did not supply what its handsome ex¬ 
terior promised, yet in the absence of 
other fruits and relishes, of which the 
exigencies of a new country deprived 
them, they soon found the pumpkin 
quite palatable, and the taste cultivated 
through necessity has been handed down 
from generation to generation, until, 
prepared in one form or another, the 
pumpkin has become an established fa¬ 
vorite. Ripening late in the autumn, 
near the time of our annual harvest 
festival, it has come to be looked upon 
as a product belonging essentially to 
the Thanksgiving menu. 

Its appearance upon our tables is 
most frequent in the form of pie, al¬ 
though when properly cooked it makes 
a very palatable sauce. It contains in 
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its composition a small percentage of 
sugar, for which reason the fruit is 
highly esteemed in some countries for 
its sweetening property. 

The firmness, shape, and rich color¬ 
ing of the fruit well adapts it also for 
decorative use. Bells, boats, bowls — 
almost anything round, which fancy 
may desire, may be fashioned from the 
fruit to adorn the festal board. Noth¬ 
ing makes a prettier centerpiece for 
the Thanksgiving dinner than a pump¬ 
kin basket resting upon a doily of bright 
autumn leaves ; filled with golden and 
rosv-cheeked apples, russet pears, and 
grapes. Tiny seed pumpkins as bas¬ 
kets or vases filled with flowers may be 
used at individual places. 

The best results in the making of pie 
from this fruit depend particularly 
upon painstaking in its cooking. Choose 
a fine, well-ripened fruit, scrub it thor¬ 
oughly with clean water and a vegetable 
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brush, then cut into golden cubes, re¬ 
jecting the center pith and seeds. It is 
not necessary to remove the skin be¬ 
fore cooking if the fruit is well cleaned 
on the outside. Many cooks think it 
more easily disposed of by sifting the 
fruit through a colander when it is 
cooked. 

In stewing the pumpkin but very lit¬ 
tle water should be employed, only 
just enough to prevent burning before 
the juice of the fruit is sufficiently ex¬ 
tracted to provide requisite moisture. 
The safest plan is to use a double boiler 
for the cooking, but if a single boiler * 
is preferred, it should be one perfectly 
smooth and whole on the bottom, and 
the cooking should be done slowly, to 
prevent the liability of burning. 

As the fruit softens there is danger 
of its sticking to the bottom of the ket¬ 
tle, particularly if there be any rough 
places, and for this reason it should be 
stirred very frequently. If the skin 
was not previously removed, as soon 
as the fruit is perfectly soft it should 
be rubbed through a fine seive. It may 
then be put into a lightly oiled dish 
and placed in a moderate oven to evap¬ 
orate ; or if preferred, returned to the 
double boiler, or turned into a crock 
set within some other dish filled with 
hot water to cook until dry. There are 
various ways to accomplish the same 
result; namely, the evaporation of all 
the water added for cooking. Pumpkin 
should never be drained, as thereby 
much of the sweetness is lost. Several 
hours’ slow cooking will be required to 
perfect the fruit, and it is always well 
to plan to prepare it the day before it 
is needed for pies. 

To compound the fruit, when well 
cooked, with other ingredients so as to 
produce a toothsome, wholesome arti¬ 
cle requires considerable culinary skill. 
Tastes, like opinions, differ with indi¬ 


viduals. To provide a choice, both 
healthful and delectable, we present a 
symposium of recipes gathered from 
various excellent authorities : — 

Pumpkin Pic (Mrs. Perkins).— Two 
cups of canned pumpkin, four rounded 
tablespoonfuls of sifted peanut meal, two 
rounded tablespoonfuls of flour which 
has been browned to a dark cream or 
light brown color, one level tablespoon¬ 
ful of white flour, four or five table¬ 
spoonfuls of molasses or three or four 
of brown sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one egg, and one and one-half cups of 
water. Those who are still using milk 
can substitute one and one-half cupfuls 
of milk for the nut meal and water and 
use only a teaspoonful of white flour. 
When pumpkin that is stewed until dry 
is used, a smaller quantity will be re¬ 
quired. Do not try to substitute peanut 
butter for the meal. 

For the crust use two parts of nut 
meal to one of pastry flour, add a little 
salt and just enough ice-water to make 
the particles hold together. Roll out 
without kneading. 

Pumpkin Pie .— For each pie required, 
take one and one-half cups of pumpkin 
cooked until dry, to which add two- 
thirds cup of sugar, a pinch of salt, a 
little grated lemon or orange rind, a 
cup of boiling milk, and one or two 
beaten eggs. 

Pumpkin Pie .— To prepare the pump¬ 
kin, cut into halves, remove the seeds, 
divide into moderately small pieces, 
and bake in the oven until thoroughly 
done. Then scrape from the shell, rub 
through a colander, and proceed as fol¬ 
lows: For one and one-third pints of 
the cooked pumpkin use one quart of 
hot, rich, sweet milk. Add one-half 
cup of sugar and the well-beaten yolks 
of three eggs, beat well together, add 
the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, and beat thoroughly. Line the 
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tins with a stiff cream paste, fill, and 
bake in a moderate oven till the pies 
are barely firm in the center, or till the 
custard is well set. 

Pumpkin Pie No. 2 .— For each pie 
desired, take one-half pint of baked 
pumpkin, a pint of nut cream, one third 
of a cup of sugar, and two eggs. Mix 
the sugar and eggs, add the pumpkin, 
and lastly the nut cream, which should 
be hot, and beat all together with an 
eggbeater until very light. Fill the 
crust, and bake slowly. 

Pumpkin Pie without Eggs .— Prepare 
the pumpkin as previously directed. 
For two medium-sized pies, heat a pint 
and a half of milk in a farina kettle, 
and when scalding, stir into it two scant 
tablespoonfuls of white flour rubbed 
smooth in a little cold milk. Cook, 
stirring often, until it thickens. Add 
half a cup of sugar, or a little less of 
syrup, to a pint and a half of the sifted 
pumpkin, and after beating well to¬ 
gether, stir this into the hot milk. 
Bake in an under crust; or, for three 



pies, take one quart and a cupful of 
pumpkin, three fourths of a cup of 
sugar, two thirds of a cup of best New 
Orleans molasses, and three pints of 
hot milk. Beat all together thoroughly. 
Line deep plates with a cream crust, 
and bake an hour and a half in a mod¬ 
erate oven. 

Pumpkin Pie (J. C. Broady).— Dis¬ 
solve four tablespoonfuls (4oz.) of 
almond butter in a quart of water. To 
this add one-half teaspoon of salt, one- 
half cup of sugar, three-fourths cup of 
meltose, two tablespoonfuls of browned 
flour, three cups of cooked pumpkin, 
dry and brown, and three well-beaten 
eggs. Bake in a crust made of one- 
half cup of nut meal and the same 
quantity of flour made into a dough 
with water or cocoanut milk. Bake in 
a slow oven until done. 

E. E. K. 


Ah ! on Thanksgiving day, when from East 
and from West, 

From North and from South come the pilgrim 
and guest, 

When the gray-haired New Englander sees 
round his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother 
once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl 
smiled before, 

W T hat moistens the lip and what brightens the 
eye ? 

What calls back the past, like the famed 
pumpkinfpie ? 

O [fruit loved by boyhood ! the old days re¬ 
calling, 

When wood grapes were purpling and brown 
nuts were falling ! 

When wild ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle 
within! 

When’[we laughed round the corn heap, with 
hearts!all in tune, 

OuriChair a broad pumpkin — our lantern the 
moon. 


— Whittier. 









FRUIT GELEE 


HY LENNA F. COOPER 


Much has been said about the evil 
effects of ice cream, which involves 
the bad combination of sugar and milk, 
together with the intense cold. Not¬ 
withstanding the bad dreams, stomach 
aches, bad taste in the mouth, and 
other unpleasant results, many still per¬ 
sist in eating it. 

Recently experiments have been made 
with the hope that something whole¬ 
some and yet “ as good as ice cream ** 
might be obtained, the following recipes 
being the result. 

The fruit gelees have little food 
value, the articles used being either 
the pure elements, which are easily and 
quickly assimilated, or predigested 
foods. 

Lemon GelSe .— Two cups lemon juice; 
two cups sugar; two quarts water; one 
ounce Japanese jelly or agar-agar; 
one and one-half cups meltose, beaten; 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls vanilla; 
whites of three eggs. 

Put the agar-agar, which is a sea¬ 
weed, and may be obtained at a drug 
store (but do not accept moss), to soak 
over night or for several hours before 
using. Remove it from the water in 
which it has been soaking and add 
three cups of fresh water. Cook till 
perfectly smooth and of the consistency 


of cream, stirring frequently to prevent 
burning. While this is cooking, put 
together the lemon juice, water, and 
sugar. Beat the meltose until quite light 
in color and add the vanilla. Beat the 
egg whites until stiff. Fold the beaten 
whites into the meltose. Strain the 
agar-agar through cheesecloth and add 
to the mixture, stirring constantly to 
prevent solidification. Then add the 
meltose and egg mixture, and freeze 
to the consistency of a stiff mush. 

Pineapple Gelie .— Three and one-half 
cups grated or four cups pineapple 
juice; two cups sugar; one-half cup 
lemon juice; five cups water; one 
ounce agar-agar ; one and one-half cups 
beaten meltose; one and one-half table¬ 
spoonfuls vanilla ; whites of three eggs. 

Put together the same as for Lemon 
Gelee. 

Other flavors may be used, such as 
orange, strawberry, raspberry, grape, 
peach, or apple. If fresh fruit is used, 
it should be put through a colander. 

The above recipes will each make 
one gallon. It should be remembered 
that in eating this, as with all other 
cold foods, it should be taken so slowly 
as to permit of its becoming warmed 
in the mouth before passing into the 
stomach. 


Recipes. 

Slewed Potatoes in Cocoa nut Sauce .— 
Bake some medium-sized potatoes. 
When done, remove the skins and slice 
evenly. Prepare a sauce by adding to 
one cupful of cocoanut cream an equal 
quantity of water, or by dissolving two 


thirds of a cup of prepared cocoanut 
butter in one pint of water. Thicken 
this when boiling with two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed smooth 
in a very little water. Season with salt 
and if liked a half cup of strained to¬ 
mato. Add the sliced potato and stew 
for an hour or longer in a double boiler. 
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LET ME BUT LIVE 


Let me but live my life from year to year 
With forward face and unreluctant soul, 

Not hastening to nor turning from the grave; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future ’veals, but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To youth and age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Through rough or smooth, the journey will be 

joy; 

Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown, 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 

— Henry Van Dyke, 


A VENERABLE OLD LADY 


On the fourth of last February there 
died at Woodham, Ontario, at the ad¬ 



vanced age of one hundred and fifteen 
years, Mrs. Mary Ann Mills. One of 
her countrywomen says of her : — 

She was born in the county of Fer¬ 
managh, Ireland, near the town of Pet- 
tig, on Oct. 18, 1788. Mrs. Mills and 
her husband immigrated to Canada in 
1857, and settled in the virgin forests 
of Osborne Township, Huron County, 
on the concessions of the Canada Land 
Company. Mr. Mills died two years 
after landing in Canada. Mrs. Mills 
had, therefore, been a widow for nearly 
half a century. Of their family of nine 
children, four sons and five daughters, 
seven are still living, some in Ireland, 
one in New Zealand, one in California, 
and some in Canada. The second son, 
James, is a bright young man of seventy- 
six years, who bids fair to pass the cen¬ 
tury mark himself. Mrs. Mills had de¬ 
scendants to the sixth generation. 

Mrs. Mills was born in the reign of 
King George III, and lived under the 
rule of five British sovereigns, George 
III, George IV, William IV, Victoria, 
and Edward VII She saw three cen- 
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turies. Until a year or so before her 
death she could readily recall and fluently 
relate stirring events of the early part 
of the nineteenth century; although 
her memory was clear and unimpaired, it 
was difficult to converse with her owing 
to her growing deafness. When she 
had the accompanying photograph taken, 
she drove three miles to town, and as¬ 
cended a long stairway to the photog¬ 
rapher’s studio with a brisk, light step 
without any assistance. 

She never used tobacco, snuff, or 
stimulants in any form, and worked hard 
all her life. 


Wm. H. Seymour. 

Prominent among American cente¬ 
narians is Wm. H. Seymour, of Brock- 
port, N. Y., who celebrated his one 
hundred and first birthday July 15 of 
the present year. 

He was born in Litchfield, Conn. At 
sixteen years of age he began his busi¬ 
ness course, engaging in company with 
an older brother in the sale of general 
merchandise at what was then known 
as Murray Four Corners, a frontier 
settlement of western New York. In 
1823 he removed to Brockport. Some 
twenty-five years later he established a 
foundry and soon began the manufacture 
of reaping machines, being associated 
with the late Cyrus H. McCormick in the 
production and sale of his wonderful 
saver of labor on the farm. He retired 
from business in 1882, having amassed 
a fortune. He has since spent consider¬ 
able time in travel. He toured England 
at the age of eighty-six, and when over 
ninety spent weeks in Chicago, visiting 
the Columbian Exposition nearly every 
day. 

He celebrated his one hundredth birth¬ 
day by taking a long ride in his automo¬ 
bile, a recreation of which he is said to 
be especially fond. 



Mr. Wm. H. Seymour. 


Mr. Seymour is cousin of Horatio 
Seymour, the famous governor of New 
York State. 

His family is noted for longevity. 
He is fifth in descent from Richard Sey¬ 
mour, whose name appears on the 
records of Connecticut in 1639, as is at¬ 
tested by a monument erected to the 
first settlers of Hartford in the church¬ 
yard of the old Center Congregational 
church. The aggregate ages of Mr. 
Seymour and his four paternal ancestors 
is 420 years. 

Mr. Seymour has retained both phys¬ 
ical and mental vigor in a marvelous 
degree. His daughter, writing concern¬ 
ing his habits of life, says : M He has no 
organic disease. He has been accus¬ 
tomed to take long walks and consider¬ 
able gentle exercise. The real secret 
of his health, I think, is good whole¬ 
some food taken in moderation with 
regularity, with moderate exercise and 
relaxation, recreation, and general ab¬ 
sence of worry.” 
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Mrs. Nancy T. (Wing) Frost. 

This venerable lady whose picture, 
taken shortly after reaching her one 
hundredth birthday, is here presented, 
was a resident of Piqua, Ohio, where 
she died at the age of one hundred 
years, ten months, and six days, Oct. 
4, 1902. Her grandson, the Rev. Chas. 
L. Fillebrown, writing of her history, 
says : — 

“Mrs. Nancy T. Frost was born in 
Wayne, Me., Nov. 28, 1801, being 
one of a family of 
twelve children, all 
of whom lived to 
old age, she living 
the longest. Her 
father was one of 
the original settlers 
of the town, having 
moved into the wil¬ 
derness of Maine 
about 1785, taking 
up a farm, upon 
which all his chil¬ 
dren were born, and 
lived till they set 
out for themselves. 

At the age of twenty- 
eight years she was 
married to Isaac 
Frost, a farmer. 

To them were born 
three daughters, the 
oldest of whom is 
my mother. My 
Grandfather Frost died in 1863, but for 
fifteen years before his death he was un¬ 
able to do any work on the farm, and 
from 1848 to 1876 his wife managed 
the farm herself, with the exception of 
three years that my parents had charge. 
In 1876 she sold the farm, and since 
that time has made her home with my 
parents, who came to Ohio in 1882, my 
grandmother being at the time eighty 
years of age — an old settler. 


“ By this brief statement you will see 
that she passed the greater part of her 
active life out of doors. She was very 
fond of vegetable diet, eating little 
meat. For drink she used no tea 
and little coffee, but was fond of mak¬ 
ing a beverage of the crust of the 
so-called ‘ Boston brown bread, ’ com¬ 
posed of cornmeal and rye flour, the 
crust having first been toasted to a 
crisp. She used neither tobacco nor 
alcohol in any form. 

“ Her mind wa s 
clear to within 
twenty-four hours 
before she died. 
Her weight was 
from two hundred 
to two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds 
during the past 
twenty-five years. ” 
Others of her 
friends mention her 
as “an unusually 
busy woman, and 
even when her eye¬ 
sight had failed so 
that she was not 
able to see her 
work, she did no lit¬ 
tle needlework that 
would have done 
credit to one far 
younger, and thus 
kept employed.'' 

“She was sweet-spirited and had a 
kind word for everybody as long as 
she could express it. A woman of ex¬ 
cellent memory and of wide acquaint¬ 
ance with men and women and books, 
she was most interesting in conversa¬ 
tion and a charming woman to the 
last. " 


Only one person in 1,000 dies of old 
age. 



M«s. Nancy T. Frost. 
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Then keep the good old festal day; 

Sing the old songs the fathers sang ; 
Around your altars kneel to pray ; 

Let praises rise from joyful tongue. 


God moves in all the rolling year, 

In clouds and tempests, sun and rain ; 
He bids the tender grass appear, 

And loads the autumn fields with grain. 

— Tar box. 


" Few people seem conscious,” says 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ that there is 
such a thing as physical morality. 
Men’s habitual words and acts imply the 
idea that they are at liberty to treat their 
bodies as they please. Disorders en¬ 
tailed by disobedience to nature's dic¬ 
tates they regard simply as grievances, 
not as the effect of conduct more or 
less flagitious. Though the evil conse¬ 
quences inflicted on their dependents, 
and on future generations, are often as 
great as those caused by crime, yet they 
do not think themselves in any degree 
criminal. It is true that, in the case of 
drunkenness, the viciousness of a bod¬ 
ily transgression is recognized, but 
none appears to infer that, if this bodily 
transgression is vicious, so, too, is ev¬ 
ery bodily transgression. The fact is 
that all breaches of the laws of health 
are physical sins. When this is gener¬ 
ally seen, then, and perhaps not till 
then, will the physical training of the 
young receive the attention it de¬ 
serves.” 


the old way ’ll be best; never mind no 
gas.” 

11 You’re a brave man.” 

“ Oh ! it ain’t me that’s got the tooth; 
it’s my wife.”— Philadelphia Ledger. 


When Conan Doyle was practicing 
medicine in the days previously to his 
literary success, he had little patience 
with hypochondriacs — persons who im¬ 
agine themselves to be ill when really 
there is nothing the matter with them. 
Robert Barr tells of a man who visited 
Doyle one day with an imaginary ail¬ 
ment in his side. He described his 
ailment in great detail. Putting his 
hand above his hip, he said : “ I get a 
pain here, Doctor, whenever 1 touch 
my head.” “Why on earth, then,” 
said the physician, “do you touch your 
head?” 


Says Edward Everett Hale: “If 
this were the last word that I were ever 
to speak to any audience, I should like 
to say that, after a long life, in which 
I have been acquainted with many men 
of science, many men of letters, many 
men whose business it was to work 
their brains, and to work them hard, 
even harshly, I can testify to you, as 
they would testify to you, that, if the 
brain is to do its work, if it is to be 
kept at work, if it is to produce the 
marvels of literature, the spirit and 
body must be kept pure, kept under sub¬ 
jection. ” 


Vienna telephone booths are] fur¬ 
nished with napkins bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion, “ Wipe, if you please.” The nap¬ 
kins are changed frequently, and this 
undoubtedly serves to keep the mouth¬ 
pieces of the transmitters in good con¬ 
dition. 


“Yes,” said the dentist, “to insure 
painless extraction you ’ll have to take 
gas, and that’s fifty cents extra.” 

“Oh!” said the farmer. “I guess 
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At a recent meeting of the New York 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. 
T. K. Tuthill declared that more ine¬ 
briates were being made in one month 
by druggists, who sold so-called tonics, 
than all the liquor saloons produced in 
a year; and that it was appalling the 
number of women who were becoming 
the victims of drinkjvithout knowingiit 
through the use of a popular “ tonic” 
wine.— Medical Times . 


In Japan the temperature is reck¬ 
oned by “jackets.” If the tempera¬ 
ture is three jackets, it is temperate; 
four jackets, moderately cool; five 
jackets, cold; six jackets, keen; and 
when the temperature is ten or fifteen 
jackets cold, the weather is extremely 
severe. 


You have not fulfilled every duty un¬ 
less you have fulfilled that of being 
pleasant. — Charles Buxton . 


An exchange says : “The art of liv¬ 
ing is the mastery of self. Fear and 
anger are the two great forces of evil, 
depression, ill health, and lack of suc¬ 
cess. It stands to reason that this 
should be so when actual scientific ex¬ 
periments have demonstrated that the 
breath of an angry man breathed into 
a glass deposits a brown substance 
which, if injected into a dog, will 
cause death. Anger is poison, and 
when a person is angry, his whole sys¬ 
tem is being poisoned by exactly the 
same thing that kills that dog. This 
has also been proved true of fear.” 


Here’s a sigh to those who love me 
And a smile to those who hate ; 

And whatever sky’s above me, 

Here’s a heart for every fate. 

— Byron. 


Rivalry between medicine and sur¬ 
gery will soon be as great as that be¬ 
tween the pathies. 

First Lady —I’m taking four kinds 
of medicine. How many are you taking? 

Second Lady —Oh, medicines don’t 
count. Operations are all the go now. 
I had three this summer. 


A surgeon once prescribed a bath 
for a soldier. On entering the bath¬ 
room, after waiting an hour, he found 
the soldier seated upon the side of the 
bathtub, the water in the tub having 
been perceptibly lowered since the 
soldier entered the room. “ My faith,” 
said the soldier, " you may put me in 
the guardhouse if you want to, but I 
can't drink another drop.” 


THE TWO KINDS OF SPORT 

M ’Tis a beautiful morning," a sportsman 
said; 

" The world looks so happy let’s each take 
a gun, 

Go out and kill something for pastime and 
fun, 

And proudest be him who counts the most 
dead.” 

They blotted out lives that were happy and 
good ; 

Blinded eyes, and broke wings that de¬ 
lighted to soar. 

They killed for mere pleasure and crippled 
and tore 

Regardless of aught but the hunger for blood. 

"’Tis a beautiful morning," a sportsman 
cried 

Who carried a kodak instead of a gun ; 

"The world looks so happy, so golden 
the sun, 

I’ll slip to the woods where the wild things 
hide.” 

The deer that he "shot" never dreamed of 
his aim, 

The bird that he "caught" went on with 
her song. 

Peace followed his footsteps, not slaughter 
and wrong, 

Yet rich were his "trophies," and varied his 
* 1 game. ’ ’ — Cal la Harcourt . 








EDITORIAL 


TENT LIFE FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


The following abstracts from an article 
by J. E. Stubbert, M. D., in the Mcdica / 
Record , should receive wide and careful 
attention. No doubt if these ideas could 
be carried out, the “ white plague ” would 
be robbed of much of its terror : — 

In ancient times it was highly improper 
to expose a tuberculous patient, especi¬ 
ally one beyond the first stage, to a breath 
of fresh air except on the mildest days in 
summer, while the night air was dreaded 
and avoided as the plague. Then the 
more observant and thoughtful men 
noticed that those who lived more in the 
open air did not die so quickly as the hot¬ 
house patients, and they began to urge 
an outdoor life and moderate exercise as 
a prophylactic as well as a cure for those 
in the early stages of consumption. 
Those in the more advanced stages were 
allowed fresh air only when it was at 
summer temperature, but even this was 
better than being kept indoors in warm, 
ill-ventilated rooms the whole year. 

There are several plans by which the 
victim of tuberculosis may continuously 
breathe pure, fresh air by night as well 
as by day. Sleeping out in the open air 
is not harmful to a large majority of 
tuberculous people. 

Millet, of Brockton, Mass., reports the 
cases of five patients whom he recom¬ 
mended to sleep out of doors at night. 
They were allowed no roof over their 
heads except in rainy weather. They 
wore soft felt hats and cotton night¬ 
shirts, sleeping under ordinary bedclothes 
in beds arranged on the roofs of their 
houses. Improvement was noted in two 
weeks. Coughs disappeared, tempera¬ 
tures became normal, respirations were 
easier, and weight increased rapidly. 
No attention was paid to dampness and 
drafts, and heavy dews were regarded as 
inconvenient simply because of the neces¬ 
sity of drying the bedclothes 


Sleeping in a small room with an open 
window does not appear to be nearly so 
beneficial to the patient as when the 
nights are passed on a veranda or in a 
tent where there is a free circulation of air 
on all sides. If a patient were fortunate 
enough to have a large room with a 
southern exposure and containing one or 
two open fireplaces, in addition to large 
windows on three sides, which might be 
opened wide at night, he might derive 
approximately the benefit incident to tent 
life. 

Me Graham, of South Carolina, prefers 
the circular to the army tent, and thinks 
it better to place it on a platform two feet 
from the ground, and to do without car¬ 
pets and draperies. Draperies are not 
necessary, but rugs add greatly to the 
comfort and convenience of those in ill 
health, and their use can be made per¬ 
fectly safe by exposing them to the sun¬ 
light for a few hours daily. 

Tent life should be under medical su¬ 
pervision ; and, in addition to the air, 
the patient should have food, rest, and 
comfort; the strenuous life of a healthy 
camper should form no part of the invalid 
life. The ideal arrangement would be 
to have for the summer a wall tent, the 
sides of which could be elevated day and 
night, and lowered only to protect the 
occupant from a driving rain. For the 
winter in a cold region, the conical tent 
of Gardiner or the wall tent or tent house 
of Holmes will answer. Both are con¬ 
structed with the idea of obtaining the 
most perfect ventilation in all kinds of 
weather, it being possible, at the same 
time, to heat them to 60° or 65° when 
necessary. Lack of proper facilities for 
toilet and bathing purposes seems to be 
the only drawback to this treatment for 
nearly all cases of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis, no matter how far advanced the 
disease. 
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The lives of many persons in the in¬ 
cipient or moderately advanced stages of 
the disease can be saved by a continuous 
open-air life the year round. Such a 
life is more desirable in a climate like 
that of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
or southern California, but there are 
many who must remain at home and, per¬ 
haps, even work while receiving treat¬ 
ment. To those who still retain a fair 
degree of strength, good appetite and 
digestion, and who are possessed of 
courage and a dauntless determination 
to get well, the winter tent life is not only 
possible, but desirable. 

The erection of tents in connection with 
hotels in health resorts should be advo¬ 
cated. This would obviate the refusal to 


receive consumptive guests by the hotel 
authorities, and also render it possible 
for the families of patients to reside near 
them. 

A great value of open-air treatment is 
its cheapness, combined with its demon¬ 
strated efficacy. It can be # arranged for 
all classes in nearly all climates with 
more or less comfort and enjoyment to 
the patient, according to his financial 
standing. 

The most desirable site for a camp is 
not in a forest, but on the edge of wood¬ 
lands, where one can have the full benefit 
of sunshine and free circulation of air, at 
the same time being protected from the 
winds that come with the colder weather, 
and within reach of shade on hot days. 


THE FOOD VALUE OF FRUIT ACID 


Many erroneous notions prevail re¬ 
specting the food value of acids found in 
most fruits and in certain vegetables. 
The mischievous idea that fruit acids 
give rise to rheumatism or at least ag¬ 
gravate this disease, is widespread, and 
it is responsible for many disastrous di¬ 
etetic experiments. Persons suffering 
from chronic rheumatism or other uric 
acid disorders greatly aggravate their 
ailments by discarding fruits and adopt¬ 
ing a more or less exclusive flesh diet. 

Fruit acids and other organic acids dif¬ 
fer from mineral acids in the fact that by 
the process of digestion and assimilation 
they lose their acid character. Fruit 
acids are treated in the system in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner as starch or 
sugar. They oxidize, or burn, and thus 
lose their acid nature. Recent studies of 
the subject show that comparing equal 
weights of fruit.acids and sugar or starch, 
the acids have a nutritive value about 
one half that of starch or sugar. Fruit 
acids, however, have the advantage over 
starch and sugar in the fact that they re¬ 
quire no digestion, but are ready for im¬ 
mediate absorption, and on account of 


the alkaline character of the blood, they 
are absorbed with great facility, even 
more rapidly than is pure water. This 
accounts for the universally refreshing 
effect which is experienced after taking a 
little ripe juicy fruit, or after taking a 
glass of freshly pressed apple juice or di¬ 
luted fruit juice of any kind. 

Fruit acids, like fruit sugars, repre¬ 
sent predigested foodstuff which has 
been cooked and digested by the actinic 
rays of the sun, and is ready for immedi¬ 
ate assimilation. 

The following table presents the chemi¬ 
cal formulee of the most commonly known 
organic acids: — 

Formic C H 2 O* 

Acetic C 2 H* 0 4 
Oxalic C 2 H 4 0 4 
Lactic Ca H e Oa 
Succinic C 4 He 0 4 
Malic C 4 H„ Os 
T artaric C 4 H rt O e 
Citric C 0 H 8 0 7 

Of the above acids the three last are 
the only ones which have any value from 
a nutritive standpoint. Malic acid is the 
acid of apples and of most fruits. Tar- 
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taric acid is the acid of grapes. Citric 
acid is the acid of lemons, sour oranges? 
and the other members of the citrous 
family. Citric acid is also found in the 
cranberry, and to a small extent in some 
other fruits. It is a curious fact that 
citric acid is found also in milk. The 
milk produced by a good cow each twenty- 
four hours contains as much citric acid 


as the juice of two or three lemons. Re¬ 
cent experiments have shown that malic, 
tartaric, and citric acids are wholly con¬ 
sumed in the system. These acids are 
the result of constructive activity. They 
are food acids. Formic, acetic, oxalic, 
and lactic acids result from fermentation. 
These are not used by the body, but are 
eliminated as waste substances. 


THE HUNGER CURE 


Fasting is unquestionably a valuable 
means of combating disease. Many dis¬ 
eases originate in putrefactive processes 
taking place in the alimentary canal. 
The germs which flourish in the stomach 
and intestines, find in the undigested 
food, residues upon which they subsist, 
and by the aid of which they grow. It is 
evident, then, that in case of autointox¬ 
ication in which the blood is contami¬ 
nated by poisons derived from the ali¬ 
mentary canal, the withholding of food 
for a space of time sufficient to starve out 
parasitic microbes, must be advanta¬ 
geous. 

In the condition commonly known as 
biliousness, manifested by a very foul 
tongue, loss of appetite, nausea, perhaps 
vomiting, intense headache, and so-called 
sick headache, multitudes of germs flour¬ 
ish in the alimentary canal, and hence 
fasting is an excellent remedy. In chol¬ 
era, cholera morbus, and in other acute 
intestinal disorders which prevail during 
the warm weather, in winter cholera, also 
in typhoid fever, fasting for two or three 
days is a remedy of greater value than 
almost any other which can be applied in 
these maladies. Appendicitis must also 
be mentioned as a condition in which the 
withholding of food is of primary im¬ 
portance ; also in stricture of the bow¬ 
els. Whenever it is necessary to cleanse 
the alimentary canal, food may be with¬ 
held with advantage. In obesity the 
weight can be reduced more rapidly by 
withholding food than by any other 
means. When no food is eaten, the body 


naturally loses in weight at the rate of 
about one eightieth of the total weight 
each twenty-four hours. 

In diabetes the sugar may be made to 
disappear almost entirely by withholding 
food. In acute rheumatism, fasting 
brings relief from pain sooner than al¬ 
most any other measure. Fasting is in¬ 
dispensable as a means of cure. Persons 
suffering from uric acid diathesis are 
almost universally benefited by fasting 
a few days, or even a week or two, pro¬ 
viding their strength will permit of their 
so doing. When food is withheld for 
several days, the body is compelled to 
feed upon itself, and naturally first lays 
hold of the imperfectly burned products, 
which might be termed tissue cinders, of 
which uric acid is the leading represent¬ 
ative. 

Notwithstanding the great benefit which 
may be derived from fasting in the con¬ 
ditions above mentioned, it should be 
stated right here that fasting is sel¬ 
dom necessary, with the exception of 
cases of gastric ulcer, in which the stom¬ 
ach needs absolute rest, and also in cases 
of appendicitis and of obstruction of the 
bowels, and acute gastritis. All the ben¬ 
efit which may be derived from the total 
abstinence from food maybe obtained by 
confining the dietary to fresh, ripe fruits 
and fruit juices. Ripe fruits represent 
foodstuff which is practically predi¬ 
gested. The small amount of undigested 
albumen present is so inconsiderable that 
it may be left out of the question. The 
fruit diet is to be preferred to fasting, 
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for the reason that it is a much more com¬ 
fortable regimen. The stomach is filled, 
the system is supplied with predigested 
foodstuff which cannot undergo putre¬ 
faction, while the fruit acid supplied 
acts as a disinfectant for the alimentary 
canal, destroys the germs which induce 


putrefaction and other destructive agents 
whereby toxins, or poisons, are pro¬ 
duced. Thus the chief desirable effects 
which may be expected from fasting are 
obtained with less inconvenience and 
some additional advantages. 


PUBLIC BATHING HOUSES 


We are not yet sufficiently civilized to 
provide proper public facilities for clean¬ 
liness. Old World cities are ahead of us. 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, London, Paris and 
Lyons, France, and many other European 
cities are provided with numerous public 
bath establishments in which for a small 
sum, ranging from four to ten cents, a 
good tub bath or a swim in a large tank 
can easily be secured. The following 
brief description of the establishment at 
France, prepared by Hon. J. C. Covert, 
U. S. Consul, we quote from the Sani¬ 
tarian % hoping that the example may 
stimulate some philanthropic American to 
set on foot similar enterprises in various 
parts of this country :— 

“ In 1898 a concession was given to a 
Lille company to build small bathhouses 
on the public squares of this city, eight 
of which are now doing business here. 
They are of porcelain, each 20 ft. long by 
14# ft. wide and 12 ft. high. Inside are 
six stalls, each of which is divided into 
two compartments by a waterproof cur¬ 
tain, on one side of which is a dressing 
room containing a mirror, comb and 
brush, clothes rack, chair, and spittoon. 
The other side is provided with an elec¬ 
tric bell, soap, washstand, with warm 
and cold water and all the appointments 
necessary for a good shower bath, the 
water falling from above or from the 
sides, according to the fancy of the 
bather. The limit of hot water given to 
each bather is a little over ten gallons ; 
no limit is fixed to the use of cold water. 
The furniture of the apartment also in¬ 
cludes an iron basin for a footbath. In 
winter these stalls are never allowed to 
become cold, and in summer they never 


become very warm. Under the bath¬ 
house is a cellar six or seven feet deep, 
in which are the coal, the boiler, a con¬ 
tinuously heated thermosiphon, and the 
appliances for heating and driving the 
water. 

M The price of a shower bath in these 
little concerns is fixed, in the act author¬ 
izing them, at three cents, towels and 
soap included. In no case is the woman 
in charge permitted to ask more or to 
accept a gratuity. This latter regula¬ 
tion is never honored by observance when 
occasion is offered for its transgression. 
The towels must be eighty centimeters 
long and fifty centimeters wide (31# by 
19 H in.). The rules require the disin¬ 
fection of every towel after once used. 

“ The company that manages these 
bathhouses receives from the city of Ly¬ 
ons a subsidy of 20,000 francs ($3,860) 
per year, and the free use of the ground 
for thirty years, at the end of which time 
the establishments are to revert to the 
municipality; but if, at the end of ten 
years, the number of persons using the 
bath in the city is less than two hundred 
per day, the experiment will be consid¬ 
ered a failure, and the city will have the 
right to cancel the contract, first giving 
the company six months’ notice.” 

If some one who is in touch with Mr. 
Carnegie would persuade him of the im¬ 
portance of the public bath, it is quite 
possible that he might be induced to con¬ 
nect this most useful public health meas¬ 
ure with his public library plan, and thus 
be the means of accomplishing as much 
good for the bodies of the rising genera¬ 
tion as his wonderful philanthropy is do¬ 
ing for the developing American mind. 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF SALT IN NEPHRITIS 


Bunge several years ago called atten¬ 
tion to the injurious effects arising from 
the use of salt. Numerous preceding 
writers have advocated the disuse of salt. 
Hutchinson, the latest authority in dietet¬ 
ics, recognized the fact that chloride of 
sodium is not necessary as an addition 
to ordinary foodstuffs, since the food 
contains the small amount of chloride of 
sodium which the system actually re¬ 
quires. Another author has recently 
pointed out the fact that the blood con¬ 
tains two kinds of chloride of sodium — 
chemical chloride of sodium, and chloride 
of sodium in organic combinations, from 
which it seems probable that chloride of 
sodium added to food is not at all essen¬ 
tial to health in any case, but is treated 
simply as a foreign body, the system 
being able to utilize as food only the 
chlorides which exist as organic combina¬ 
tions in foodstuffs. 

F. Widal (Presse Medicate , Paris) has 
recently published an extremely interest¬ 
ing account of a case suffering with 
dropsy from nephritis. The patient was 
a man of sixty-two. Edema and albumi¬ 
nuria existed to a marked degree. It 
was found that the edema and the al¬ 
bumen were both increased to a very 
marked extent by adding salt to the food. 
The edema disappeared entirely when 
salt was entirely withheld. It was ob¬ 
served that the regulation of the amount 
of albumen in the food had no influence 
upon the edema. The edema disappeared 
even when the patient was subsisting 
upon a hearty meat diet, providing chlo¬ 
ride of sodium were withheld. 


Widal found a milk diet excellent in 
edema, providing no salt were added to 
the milk. The addition of salt to the 
milk produced edema at once. The ex¬ 
periment was repeated nine times, and 
invariably when salt was withdrawn, the 
edema disappeared, reappearing as soon 
as salt was added to the food. Widal 
insists that salt should not be given to 
cows which furnish milk to patients suf¬ 
fering from nephritis. 

This observation by Widal is one of 
the highest importance. Coming from 
so able an authority, the observations can¬ 
not be questioned. Observations were 
made upon several different patients. 
The results were uniform. It is true that 
the edema from the use of salt was pro¬ 
duced only in persons suffering from 
Bright’s disease. This does not lessen 
the importance of the observation, for the 
reason that it is of the greatest value to 
know that salt must be withheld in cases 
of this sort. We are also justified in be¬ 
lieving that chloride of sodium produces 
such pernicious effects. In cases in which 
the kidneys are somewhat crippled, this 
drug cannot be altogether harmless when 
used by persons in ordinary health. That 
salt when freely used, impairs digestion 
is well known. It has been shown that it 
lessens the antiseptic or germicidal power 
of the gastric juice, and in other ways 
interferes with the digestive process. If 
chloride of sodium is not excluded from 
the dietary, its use should be confined to 
the smallest amount possible, and there 
can be no doubt that it may be wholly 
discarded with a great deal of benefit. 


HOW TO BECOME FAT 


Americans as a class are like Shakes¬ 
peare’s Cassius, who had " a lean and 
hungry look.” Shakespeare goes on to 
tell us that Cassius was dangerous be¬ 
cause he thought too much, and to as¬ 
sure us that he preferred men who “sleep 


o’ nights.” This is the reason many 
people are thin ; there is a constant anx¬ 
iety of mind that causes a waste of energy 
that should be used in digestion. If a 
person is consuming to-day all the food 
digested vesterdav, he cannot accumulate 
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anything. It is just like a locomotive 
that consumes all the coal taken in at one 
station while going to the next ; it will 
not accumulate anything. Suppose it 
does not use all the coal taken in at the 
different stations; there will be a gradual 
accumulation, and by and by it will have 
to be loaded on to the coaches. This is 
the condition of obese people, and is not 
one to be desired. Neither is an empty 
tender a good thing, because you cannot 
keep up steam without coal. Leanness 
is always a lack of power to defend the 
body, especially when it is carried to 
an extreme degree. Nevertheless, lean 
people endure better than very fat people. 
This fact was shown in the late war. 
Prisoners who were lean stood the hard¬ 
ships and privations better than those 
who were very hearty and fat, and ap¬ 
parently robust. It is of the highest im¬ 
portance that one should have good food 
if he is thin, for leanness is a weak state 
of the body, and it is not wholesome to 
live in a weak state. A reasonable amount 
of fat is necessary as a defense, not only 
against cold, but disease ; such a person 
is better able to resist disease than is a 
thin person. In addition to good food 
the person who desires to grow fat must 
have plenty of sleep. If you cannot 
sleep from eight to ten hours, stay in bed 
ten hours. It would be well for lean 


persons to go to bed in the middle of the 
day ; if that is not enough, then they 
should once or twice a week take a day 
off and stay in bed. One must be in 
earnest about this — make a business of 
getting fat. It is often a good plan to 
stay in bed two or three weeks. 

Eat food that is easily digested, and 
eat three or four times a day. There is a 
great difference in food in regard to its 
digestibility. Boiled rice digests in from 
an hour to an hour and a half, whereas 
roast, pork requires nearly five hours for 
digestion ; bread and butter from three 
and a half to four hours for digestion; 
whereas toasted wheat flakes and similar 
foods require only an hour to an hour 
and a half for digestion ; so one can 
easily digest these simple things when 
taken in moderate quantity three or four 
times a day. One should also take foods 
that are fattening. These are starch, 
sugar, and fats. A diet of fruits, grains, 
and nuts is the best diet for a person who 
wishes to become fat. One must not take 
an excessive quantity; a diet made up of 
twelve to fourteen ounces of starch, an 
ounce and a half of sugar, and three 
ounces of proteids or fat, would be a 
splendid diet to become fat on. One who 
desires to get fleshy must avoid vinegar 
and all sorts of pickles, as they greatly 
discourage digestion. 


An Ancient Recipe for Unleavened 
Bread. 

Thoreau, the philosopher and naturalist, 
was led to use unfermented bread by an 
accident. Living alone in his cottage in 
the woods, where he conversed with 
nature and wrote delightful essays, he 
prepared his own meals. On one occa¬ 
sion he accidentally scalded his yeast, 
so he was obliged to make bread with¬ 
out it. After this he discarded leaven 
and learned to appreciate the sweetness 


and other good qualities of unfermented 
bread. To this circumstance we are in¬ 
debted for the following translation of a 
recipe for making unfermented bread, 
attributed to Marcus Portius Cato, 200 
B. C.;— 

“Make kneaded bread thus; Wash 
your hands and the trough well. Put the 
meal in the trough; add water gradu¬ 
ally; knead it thoroughly. Mold it and 
bake it under cover in a baking 
kettle.” 
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Constipation.— C. A., Colorado, thirty-five 
years of age, has always been troubled with 
constipation. The climate of this State seems 
not to agree with her. Suggest remedy. 

Arts.— The adoption of a natural dietary, 
out-of-door life, the use of granose flakes, 
acid fruits, malted nuts, malt honey, the daily 
cold bath, and the wet girdle worn at night, 
are to be recommended. 


Uremic Poisoning.— S. M. B., New York: 

' ‘ A minister of sixty-eight has for two years 
been troubled with uremic poisoning, and has 
had convulsions. What home treatment can 
you recommend,— diet, exercise, bathing, 
drinking ? Can he be cured ? ” 

Ans .— This case is one which requires resi¬ 
dence in a sanitarium under careful medical 
supervision. With such advantages the pa¬ 
tient may be cured to such a degree as will 
enable him to enjoy good health for a number 
of years. _ 

Fontanelle —E. R. A., Missouri, asks: 
“ At what age should the fontanelle be closed? 
Our daughter is eighteen months old, and 
there is an unclosed place as large as a 
quarter. The child has never been ill." 

Ans .— The fontanelle is generally present 
only during the first few months of life. In this 
case the development seems to be more than 
usual. Suitable means should be adopted of 
improving the general condition of the child. 
The child should be kept constantly in the 
best of air. Short sun baths of two or three 
minutes* duration several times a day are to 
be recommended. The sun bath should be 
followed by rubbing with the hands dipped in 
cold water. The diet should be especially 
nourishing. Malted nuts and granose flakes 
are to be recommended. 


Eggs.— W. F., Oregon: " 1. If the hen is 
a scavenger, can eggs be a pure article of 
diet ? 2. If not, why recommend their use in 

healthful cookery, and especially for the 
sick ?” 

A?ts.— 1. Eggs may not be the best, al¬ 
though chemical examination has shown no 
deleterious properties in freshly laid eggs. 

2. For the reason that the nitrogenous ele¬ 
ment furnished by eggs is highly essential. 


This element is also found in milk, meat, 
and nuts. Of these four substances, nuts and 
nut products are preferable when obtainable. 
Eggs come next in order; milk next; and 
flesh foods last, and should be altogether 
avoided except as the last resort in an emer¬ 
gency. 


Raw Diet.— J. H. A., Virginia: " 1. Is a 
strictly raw diet of nuts, grains, fruits, and 
vegetables better than if cooked. Physical 
Culture claims that cooking takes the strength 
of food. 2. What were the experiments of 
the Agricultural Department with raw and 
cooked foods ? n 

Ans .— 1. No; but fruits and nuts may be 
eaten raw without detriment. There is no 
evidence that cooking "takes the strength of 
food." 

2. We have seen no report of experiments 
of this sort. 


Peanuts.— G. M. G., New York: "1. What 
is the difference in food value and flavor be¬ 
tween Virginia and Spanish peanuts? 2. 
Can you give me a recipe for peanut butter ? " 

Ans .— 1. The food value is practically the 
same. The Virginia nuts are somewhat 
sweeter than the Spanish nuts. 

Cook the nuts in an oven, and place in the 
oven with them a pan of water. Be careful 
not to roast the nuts brown, as this renders 
them indigestible. 

Catarrh of Stomach and Bowels.—A 

patient in New York observes mucus in stools. 
What does this indicate? He uses gluten 
bread occasionally with the zwieback and 
granose biscuit. Is this permissible in this 
case? 

Ans. — The indication is that the patient is 
suffering from catarrh of the bowels. The 
diet mentioned is wholesome. If the general 
health is improving, this is a good indication. 
When the health is restored, the mucus will 
disappear. Proper treatment should be ad¬ 
ministered. A hot enema followed by a cold 
enema every other day will be found beueficial. 
A natural dietary should be strictly adhered 
to. _ 

Carbon Crackers — Sand in Constipation. 

— C. G. R., Wisconsin : "1. Are carbon crack- 
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ers good for flatulency ? 2. Granose and 
granola do not relieve my constipation.” 

Ans.— 1. Yes. 

2. In your case the constipation is probably 
due to spasm of the bowels. A warm enema 
every other day will be found very beneficial. 
In many cases three to six ounces of raw lin¬ 
seed oil administered by enema at night proves 
helpful. 


Oatmeal — Water — Colds — Buttermilk — 
Sleep. —A subscriber in Honolulu asks:“l. 
Is oatmeal mush good for breakfast iu this cli¬ 
mate? 2. Should water that flows through pipes 
be boiled for drinking purposes ? 3. What is 
the best preventive against colds ? 4. Is but¬ 

termilk harmful ? 5. Is it wrong to drink it 
between meals? 6. Which are the best hours 
for sleep?” 

Ans. — 1. No. Oatmeal mush is not good 
food. It produces indigestion and constipa¬ 
tion. 

2. Boiling is not necessary if the water is 
pure. 

3. The daily cold bath and abundant exer¬ 
cise in the open air. Avoid excessive clothing, 
and warm rooms day or night. 

4. Buttermilk is more easily digestible than 
sweet milk. 

5. Buttermilk is food and should be taken 
only at meals. 

8. Probably from 10 p. m. to 6 a. m. 


Cocoa and Butter — heart Disease — Char¬ 
coal. — G. H. T. t California: ”1. What are 
your objections to cocoa and butter as foods? 
2. Outline diet in valvular disease of the 
heart ; also general treatment. 3. Does char¬ 
coal prevent fermentation of food and aid di¬ 
gestion ? 4. Where may I procure Dr. Dens- 

raore’s ‘ How Nature Cures’ ? 5. What works 
on hygiene and diet can you recommend? ” 

Ans . — 1. Cocoa contains theobromin. But¬ 
ter and dairy fats are not digested in the 
stomach, and interfere with the digestion of 
•other foods. 

2. Easily digestible nut foods of all sorts. 
No special dietary is required. 

3. Charcoal is beneficial especially in cases 
in which fecal matters have a very foul odor. 

4. We are not acquainted with the work. 

5. Address the publishers of this journal 
for catalogue. 

Lead Poisoning. — B. W. S., Iowa: “What 
treatment would you advise for lead poisoning, 


caused either from working in a printing 
office or by using white lead for piles ? ” 

A ns . —Copious drinking of pure water, es¬ 
pecially distilled water, and prolonged warm 
baths followed by rubbing with cold water. 


Menieres Disease.— R. F. asks if there is 
any relief for constant dizziness caused by 
Menieres disease. 

Ans.— No ; there is no known remedy which 
affords any considerable relief for this disease. 


Catarrh — Fainting. — Mrs. L. G. R., Wash¬ 
ington : “1. Please advise treatment for a ten- 
year-old girl with catarrh and offensive 
breath. The Vaporizer gives only temporary 
relief. 2. I have at times a sensation of faint¬ 
ing, although conscious. It comes on with a 
chill pain in the back and is followed by 
headache. Am thirty-one. At times there is 
severe pain around the heart. These spells 
occur periodically, and my mind is bewil¬ 
dered. I observe a healthful diet, and take a 
cold bath every other day. What is the cause 
and cure ? 3. Is it injurious for more than 
one to use the same Vaporizer?” 

Ans.— 1. A short cold bath twice daily ; out- 
of-door life ; the wiudows of the sleeping 
room should be open at all seasons of the year, 
proper protection being afforded, of course, 
during the cold months; swimming; sun 
bathing; cleansing the nostrils daily with an 
atomizer with the application of an antiseptic 
solution. The services of a good nose spe¬ 
cialist will probably be required. A natural 
dietary is essential. 

2. The symptoms indicate indigestion and 
neurasthenia. Rest and recuperation are re¬ 
quired. An out-of-door life and sun bathing 
are essential. 

3. No ; but of course care should be taken 
to cleanse the instrument thoroughly. 


Catarrhal Bronchitis.— F. C., New York: 
“I am thirty years old; about a year ago, I 
had pains in chest, side, and shoulders, with 
chills and terrible cough. It was termed 
catarrhal bronchitis, but I still have a cough. 
Expectorate quite a bit, two or three times a 
day the cough almost exhausting my strength. 
The color of the sputum varies from a foamy 
white to a greenish yellow. The mucous 
membrane of the nose becomes dry; upon 
coughing there is a watery discharge from the 
nose. In the region of the fourth rib and near 
the breast-bone is a pressure, which is some- 


See the advertisement of our magazine and 
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what relieved by coughing. What is my 
trouble ? and the remedy ? ’' 

Aris.—T he disease is probably chronic 
bronchitis. An out-of-door life; daily cold 
bathing ; the chest pack ; a nourishing, natural 
diet, are the means essential for a cure. A 
residence for a few months in a properly con¬ 
ducted sanitarium is advisable. 


Perspiration. — .1. B. T., Illinois: “ Please 
^ suggest a remedy for excessive perspiration 
under the arms, the person being obliged to 
change the clothing three times daily.” 

Ans .—Build up the general health, and 
bathe the affected parts alternately with hot 
and cold water fifteen seconds each, alternat¬ 
ing ten to fifteen times. 


Oil Rubs. — G. M. R., Tennessee: “ 1. 
Why should a bath be followed by an oil rub? 

2. Is it always a warm bath that is followed by 
this rub ? 3. Which do you prefer, cocoa 

butter or almond oil? 4. Do you use the oil of 
sweet or bitter almonds ? 5. What is the quan¬ 
tity for one rub ? ” 

Ans. —1. The oil rubbing is not necessary ex¬ 
cept in cold weather, when it is required to 
replace the natural oil secreted by the skin 
glands, which' furnish the necessary protection 
to the skin. 

2. Yes. 

3. Both are good if sweet. 

4. Neither, though both are good. 

5. The smallest amount with which the sur¬ 
face of the body[can be covered. 


LITERARY NOTES 


Current Literature for October presents its 
usual quota of interesting articles. Among 
the specialties of this number are: “ The 
Isthmian Canal Problem;” “The Wonders 
of the Sudan ; M and a beautifully illustrated 
article on “ The American Sculptor’s Widened 
Field,” by Edward Hale Brush. The selec¬ 
tions and excerpts are up to their usual high 
standard, which makes of this magazine a 
general favorite with the reading public. 

Among the papers of the Adams family 
there has been for many decades unpublished 
a vivid narrative by Mrs. John Quincy Adams, 
describing her journey alone with her six-year- 
old son (Charles Francis Adams) in the winter 
of 1815, from St. Petersburg to Paris, along 
the trail that Napoleon's retreating array made, 
arriving in France just as Napoleon returned 
from Elba. This remarkable document ap¬ 
pears in the October Scribner’s, with a brief 
introduction by her grandson, Brooks Adams. 

The favorite household magazine, Good 
Housekeeping, has outdone itself in the en¬ 
larged and improved issue for October. Not 
only is the number of pages increased, but 
the typography is new and the illustrations 
and decorations far surpass those of preced¬ 
ing issues. The number opens, for instance, 
with a tribute to California Girls, by Charles 
F. Lummis, illustrated with many beautiful 
portraits printed in a tint; then there are 
pictures ^of handsome suburban houses, 

oterh offers. 1 hey 


brought out in the same rich manner. A 
signature of sixteen pages on tinted paper con¬ 
tains an article, “ In the Homes of Japan,” 
by Florence Peltier, accompanied by charm¬ 
ing drawings by Mr. Yeto, a Japanese artist; 
also a richly illustrated article on The Influence 
of Arts and Crafts, by Madeline Yale Wynne. 
Other notable features of this issue, which is 
as practical as it is handsome, are an eloquent 
tribute to “The School ma’am,” by Jacob A. 
Riis ; “ The Daily Newspaper and the Family, 
by Charles Emory Smith; “Experiments 
upon Children,” by President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University; a finely illustrated 
account of Mrs. Thompson Seton as a hostess; 
a splendid illustrated article on ” Headaches; ” 
a rhymed and illustrated toast “ To the 
Bachelor Girl,” by Oliver Herford, etc., etc. 

The “Literature” section of the October- 
December Forum is occupied by an examina¬ 
tion of recent books dealing with “ The Mak¬ 
ing and Remaking of Nations.” The writer, 
Mr. H. W. Horwill, reviews “ The Cambridge 
Modern History” and other treatises on the 
origin and growth of this country, and then 
compares the lessons taught by the modern 
development of India and Japan. 


McClure’s October number, in its gorgeous 
crimson cover, can be seen twice across the 
street, and it’s worth crossing the street to 
buy. First and foremost, there is Lincoln 
Steffens’s long-looked for Chicago article, 

will interest you. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


” Chicago : Half Free and Fighting On,” a fine, 
inspiring story of what the writer regards as 
the most signal and significant achievement 
in real municipal reform that any of our great 
cities have to show. Then follow John La 
Farge's paper on the three great French 
artists, Corot, Rousseau, and Millet, with its 
beautiful tint reproductions of many of their 
famous canvases; Walter Wellman’s account 
of what is without doubt, next to our own 
Isthmian Canal, the biggest and most impor¬ 
tant engineering project of the age,— the 
drainage of the Zuyder Zee, whereby the 
Dutch are planning to increase the tillable 
land of their little kingdom by almost one 
tenth ; A. W. Rolker's article on the “ Babies 
of the Zoo,” for which, of course, all the baby 
animals have sat for their portraits. Other 
articles too numerous to mention are well 
worth the reading. 


One of the more notable artistic features of 
the October Housekeeper is the full-page 
illustration by F. DeForrest Schook, portray¬ 
ing the end of summer days. ” A Romance 
of the World’s Fair” is the story of an inter¬ 
esting incident in the family of the Chinese 
Commissioner to the St. Louis Exposition. A 
novelty in women’s magazines is the new de¬ 
partment, ” His Royal Highness,” in which 
an amusing man presents the masculine view 
of matters domestic and spares not the rod. 
The subject of Mrs. Hiller’s cookery lesson 
this month is cake baking. Uses for autumn 
apples and novel Hallowe’en entertainments 
are topics treated in other articles by Mrs. 
Hiller in this issue. All the regular depart¬ 
ments, such as How to Be Your Own Milliner. 
Hints for Home Dressmakers, Home Handi¬ 
work, Hygiene in the Home, Council for 
Mothers, are up to their usual high standard. 


In the Hygiene of Childhood Department, 
in the October Health Culture, Mrs. Almon 
Hensley has very practical suggestions in re¬ 
gard to school children and their health ; also 
on the care of infants. Dr. Ellen Goodell 
Smith writes against the use of mushes, and 
advocates the eating of foods that need chew¬ 
ing and mastication instead of soft foods. 


In addition to the profusely illustrated lead¬ 
ing article by Arthur T. Lovell, there is an 
interesting article in the October New England 
Magazine about the father of the late famous 
artist, Whistler. 

Radium, that wonderful new discovery, 
whose value is placed at millions of dollars a 
pound, is described in a way scientifically cor¬ 
rect and yet so clearly that all may understand. 

Picturesque Detroit is described and pic¬ 
tured, with an account of the history of this £ 
interesting city of the West, while for the his¬ 
tory of the East we find a finely written 
description, properly illustrated, of that noted 
library of Boston, the Boston Athenaeum. 

Now Ready. — “Four Epochs of Woman's 
Life.” Second edition, revised, and greatly 
enlarged. By Anna M. Galbraith, M. D., 
Fellow of the New York Academy of Medi¬ 
cine, etc. 12 mo. volume of 247 pages; cloth, 

$1.50 net. 

“A Manual of the Practice of Medicine.” 

Sixth edition, thoroughly revised, enlarged, 
and reset. By A. A. Stevens, A. M., M. D., 
Professor of Pathology in the Woman’s Medi¬ 
cal College of Pennsylvania; Lecturer on 
Physical Diagnosis in the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. Handsome post-octavo of 556 pages, 
illustrated. Flexible leather, $2.25 net. 

"Manual of Medicine,” by Thomas Kirk¬ 
patrick Monro, A. M,, M. D., Fellow of and 
Examiner to the Faculty of Physicians aud 
Surgeons, Glasgow; and Physician to Glas¬ 
gow Royal Infirmary. Octavo volume of IX)I 
pages, illustrated. Price, $5.00, cloth uet. 

This is an imported work and cannot be sent 
on sale , but must be bought outright. 

W. B. Saunders & Co., publishers, 925 Wal¬ 
nut St., Philadelphia. 

Pamphlet Received.—” Nauheim Methods 
iu Chronic Heart Disease, with American 
Adaptations.” By Thomas E. Satterthwaite, 

M. D., New York. 

CORRECTION. 

We wish to correct an error which occurred 
in last month's issue. The tables on pages 
516 and 517 were transposed. The table on 
page 516 should be on 517, and vice versa. 


UtaST See the advertisements of our magazine and 




PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Editor 

Subscription Price. Si.oo a year 
Single Coties 10 cents : * .* .* 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

115 WASHINGTON AVE, N. 

BATTLE CREEK..MICHIGAN 


LOW RATES WEST AND NORTHWEST. 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
every day until Nov. 30, 1903. 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and many other 
Pacific Coast points. $30, Chicago to Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, Grand Junction, and 
many other points in Utah, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. Low rates to hundreds of other 
points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
ourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via Omaha. 


Write to-day for folder. R. C. Jones, 32 
Campus Martius, Detroit, Mich. 


The general results of the recent discussion 
in this paper on the relative value and safety 
of various antiseptics derive confirmation from 
a monograph which we have received from 
the Pasteur Institute of Paris. We described 
the volatile or essential oils of plants as the 
safest —and the most pleasant, might have 
been added — of antiseptics for direct human 
use; that of eucalyptus holding a very high 
place. Two professorial members of the As¬ 
sociation of Analytical Chemists of the Pasteur 
Institute have been studying Listerine, which 
is named after the great English surgeon. 
Listerine is a mixture of the essential oils of 
thyme, eucalyptus, baptisia, wintergreen, and 
mint. It has relatively non-toxic properties 
peculiar to these oils, but the Parisian savants 
have brought out the important fact that the 
mixture of oils is much more potent than any 
one of them singly. It attacks more than one 
joint in the bacterial armor. Carbolic acid — 
used so much mainly because it is the original 
antiseptic employed by Lister —is 146 times 
as toxic as Listerine. — London Daily Chron¬ 
icle. 


LISTERINE 

TO PROMOTE AND MAINTAIN PERSONAL HYGIENE 


Gomposed of ozoniferous essences, vegetable antiseptics, and benzo-boracic acid, 
Listerine is readily miscible with water in any proportion, and is the ideal individual 
prophylactic. A teaspoonful of Listerine in a tumbler of water makes a refreshing 
and delightfully fragrant mouth wash. Used at the morning toilet it effectively re¬ 
moves all agglutinated mucus which may have accumulated during the hours of rest. 

As a spray or gargle in tonsilitis, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, both for the patient 
and as a prophylactic for those who are in attendance, Listerine, diluted with four 
parts of water, or water and glycerine, is a pleasant and sufficiently powerful agent. 

Listerine has won an enviable position in medical practice in the treatment of 
catarrhal conditions of the mucous surfaces of every locality and is extensively used 
in the lying-in room. As a prophylactic and restorative douche or injection after 
parturition, an ounce or two of Listerine in a quart of warm water is generally all- 
sufficient. 

The vapor evolved by the use of Listerine in the sick room, by means of a 
spray or saturated cloths hung about, is actively ozonifying, imparting an agreeable 
odor to the atmosphere and proving very refreshing to the patient. 

An ounce of Listerine in a pint of warm water forms a refreshing, purifying, 
and protective application for sponging the body during illness or health. A few 
ounces added to the bath enhances its tonicity and refreshing effect. 


INTERESTING PAMPHLETS ON DENTAL AND GENERAL HYGIENE, UPON REQUEST\ 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO.. 


Be assured oj genuine Listerine by Purchasing an original package. 


ST. LOUIS. 


other offers. They will interest you. 
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THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


Deacon Rogers, he came to me: 

M Wife is a-goin’ to die,” said he. 

” Doctors great and doctors small 
Haven’t improved her any at all. 

Physic and blister, powders and pills, 

And nothing sure but the doctors’ bills! 
Twenty women, with remedies new, 

Bother ray wife the whole day through. 
Sweet as honey or bitter as gall — 

Poor old woman, she takes’em all. 

Sour or sweet, whatever they choose — 
Poor old woman, she daren’t refuse : 

So she pleases whoe’er may call, 

An' death is suited best of all. 

Physic and blister, powder and pill ! 

Bound to conquer and sure to kill ! ” 

Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed, 

Bandaged and blistered from foot to head ; 
Blistered and bandaged from head to toe! 
Mrs. Rogers was very low. 

Bottle and saucer, spoon and cup, 

On the table stood bravely up. 

Physics of high and low degree : 

Calomel, catnip, boneset tea — 

Everything a body could bear, 

Excepting light and water and air. 

I opened the blinds, — the day was bright,— 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some light. 


I opened the window,— the day was fair,— 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some air. 

Bottle and blisters, powders and pills, 

Catnip, boneset, syrups and squills, 

Drugs and medicines, high and low, 

I threw them as far as I could throw. 

” What are you doing 1 ” my patient cried ; 

” Frightening death ,’’ 1 cooly replied. 

” You are crazy ! ” a visitor said ; 

I flung a bottle at his head. 

Deacon Rogers, he came to me : 

“ Wife isa-gettin' her health,” said he. 

'* I really think she will worry through ; 

She scolds me just as she used to do. 

All the people have poohed and slurred,— 
All \he neighbors have had their word: 
’Twere better to perish, some of ’em say, 
Than to be cured in such an irregular way. ” 

” Your wife,” said I, *' had God’s good care; 
And his remedies, light and water and air, 
All of the doctors, beyond a doubt, 

Couldn’t have cured Mrs. Rogers without.” 
The deacon smiled, and bowed his head; 

” Then your bill is nothing,” he said. 

” God’s be the glory, as you say ! 

God bless you, doctor! Good day ! good day ! ” 

- Will M . Carle Ion. 


~3 5he - — 

Country Gentleman 

Established 1831. The only Agricultural Newspaper, and 
admittedly the leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the 
highest authorities in their respective lines. No 
other paper pretends to compare with it in quali¬ 
fications of editorial staff. Gives the agricultural 
news with a degree of completeness, not even at¬ 
tempted by others. Indispensable to all country 
residents who wish to keep up with the times. 

Single subscription, $1.50; two subscriptions, 
$2.50; five subscriptions, $5.50. Special Induce¬ 
ments to Raisers of Larger Clubs. Four months’ 
trial trip 50 cents. Specimen copies will be 
mailed free on request. It will pay anybody 
interested in any wav in country life to send for 
them. Publishers. 

LUTHER TUCKER A SON 

Albany, N. Y. 


Subscriptions taken at this office . 

Price of Good Health and Country Gentleman $1.75 

Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

Buttle Creek, Mich. 


A NEW SHEET OF MUSIC by f_e belden 


The Red Man’s Prayer 


WORDS BY GEO. W. HILL 

A Mohawk Indian Chief and Medicine Man of the Six Nation 
lndiau Reservation, near Brantford. Ont. The story of his 
people and conversion is given in connection with the song; 
also a special (Juartet for male voices, entitled: 

SEND US HELP 



CHOSEN CHIEF AT 35 YEARS OF ACE TAKEN WHEN 51 YEARS OLD 


This Indian Doctor, Geo. W Hill, is a stanch advocate 
of Health Reform, and a strict Vegetarian. The proceeds 
from the sale of this music will be used to complete a Church 
Building now being erected for the Indians. 

The price is 25 cents per copy, and can be obtained from the 

BATTLE CREEK ( MICH.) TRACT SOCIETY 
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FIVE DOLLARS EASY 


Send as many names as possible, members of your church 
or others who ought to be selling hooks of Truth for this Time 
referred to by Christ as being like the days of Lot and the 
days of Noah. I will keep a record of the names you send, 
und if any of them sell fifty or more copies of Plain Facts 
for Both Sexes,” by Dr. ]. H. Kellogg, you receive 55 cash for 
simply sending the names. 1 will interest them in the book. 

The world needs the truth in this book; and with Dr 
Mary VVood-Alleu’s name as Superintendent Purity Depart¬ 
ment World’s W. C. T. U. recommending it as Examiner of 
Literature, agents find at/ doors open, and «i vrracc Stop sales 
per week. For full description of the revised and enlarged 
edition of *' Plain Facts,” just issued, set*. August number of 
Goon Health, or send rcent postage stamp for circulars 
and our special offer. If you sell fifty books yourself for ns, 
you get *5 cash besides one half the retail price, and we pay 
freight on every shipment of twenty 01 more books (too lbs. or 
more), 

A resident agent cannot start with anything better, for he 
is backed by W. C. T. I* workers, pastors, priests, and all 
reform leaders, and reaches the people through them by out 
natural method, instead of rebuffs at the door The old way is 
hard ; the new is easy. Ask for it with z-cent stamp. 

Address F. £. Belden, Manager Health and 

Purity Library, Battle Creek, Mich. 


IN SPRING, FALL, AND WINTER 

Kill 'em says to Chill ’em, 

We’re mighty cute to¬ 
gether, 

You cause ’em to be care¬ 
less, 

And lay It to the weather; 

Make uudertrarments low- 
nock, 

With wrist and ankle 
abort age. 

While I make up the 
coffins. 

All ready for the cortege. 

If Cuill’em has not yet 
turned you over to Kill- 
'f.m, protect your circula¬ 
tion by clothing- your ex¬ 
posed wrists and unkles, 
and that sensitive hollow 
at the very trate of the res¬ 
piratory system. 

Put on the new u Com¬ 
mon Sense *' Health Collur- 
E X PO J E J> elle Throat and Chest Pro- PROTECTED 
lector, washable, warm as 1 1 
wool. soft, as silk, cheaper than dirt in the cemetery. Pita 
>nuglv under dress or shirt collar, over low-neck, sore- 
throat undersuits. First ever devised with throat collar. 
Made to order for men, women, children; winter weight r»0 
eta., postpaid, or 40 cts. for llgrht weight for spring-or fall. 
Qoth.kS cts. (Jive measnre around neck at base. 

Health and Purltv Association, Battle Creek, Michigan. 




FALL ANNOUNCEMENT 

Good Health Offers of literature are the best made or which can he made 
The public is thus able to secure several magazines for the price of one. People 
everywhere are reading more magazine literature than ever before. It is not unusual 
to find a half dozen or more of the best American periodicals in one household. Cheap 
and trashy reading has at last been put aside for the best which publishers can pvo- 
duce. We believe that you will thoroughly agree with us when you have carefully 
examined our advertisements showing the various combinations that we have to offer. 

Let us have your order by return mail. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 

N. B. Please note that all previous combinations or offers are discontinued. 



Which yields thirty times its vol¬ 
ume of “ nascent oxygen n near 
to the condition of “ ozone,” 

is daily proving to physicians, in 
some new way, its wonderful efficacy 
\\\ stubborn casts of Eczema, Psoriasis , Salt Rheum, Itch 
Bather's Itch , Erysipelas, Ivy Poisoning, Ringworm, 
Herpes Zosmr or Zona, etc . Acne, Pimples on Face 
are cleared up and the pores healed by HYDROZONE and GIYCOZONE 
In a way that is 
magical. Try this 
treatment ; results 
will please you. 

Full method of treat¬ 
ment in my hook. 

“The Therapeutical 
Applications of Hy- 
dn'fone and Glvco- 
zone"; Seventeenth 
Edition, 333 pages. 

Sent free to physicians 
on request. 


Prepared only by 


Chemist and Craduaie of the “ Feole Cen^rale de- 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris ’* < I ran' e) 

J57-J59 Trine© Street, New York 
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"The King’s Highway” 


TO THE 

GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE 

THROUGH THE 

CENTERS OF POPULATION. 


adding greatly to the interest <»f your 
journey, without increasing its ex¬ 
pense beyond what you would expect 
to pay for the “ best,’’ which you se¬ 
cure if you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A Copy of "Four-Track Series’ No. 13 . 
" Urban Population in 1900 ," will be sent free, 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudsou River R. R., Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


WHY THE RAPID STEAM COOKER 
IS THE BEST 



/ T is convenient and durable. 
Needs no whistle, as the boiler 
contains sufficient water for one 
course of cooking. Neither does it 
boil dry, as steam condenses and re¬ 
turns to the boiler. Has no joints or 
doors to leak steam. Saves fuel, as 
from three to six separate articles 
can be cooked on one burner. Lift 
cap by knob and all your food is In 
sight. (Whistles furnished as per cut 
if desired.) We also make cookers 
of aluminum and copper which we 
guarantee will not mst. 

Agents wanted. Write for terms. 


4 


No. i 4 gal., tin cap. tin boiler, copper bottom.$2.oo 

Same with tin cap. seamless copper boiler. 3.00 

Same with nickel-plated copper boiler, alumi¬ 
num cap and shelves. 4.25 

No. 2 5 gal., best charcoal tin cap. tin boiler, copper bot¬ 
tom . 3.50 

Same with seamless copper boiler. 4.00 

Same with nickel-plated copper boiler and alumi¬ 
num cap and shelves... 5.70 

No. 3 ? gal., best charcoal tin boiler, copper bottom.... 5.00 

Same with best charcoal tin cap and seamless 

boiler.5.50 

Same with nickel-plated copper boiler and alu¬ 
minum cap and shelves. 7.75 


Special sizes to order. Address, 

RAPID STEAM COOKER CO.. 

»o r/j Washington Ave., N. Battle Creek. Mich , 



A Bath 
for 

Beauty 

and 

Health. 

TRADE 


The 


Allen Fountain Brush 
and Bath Outfit 

Friction, Shower and Massage Combined. Th<* 
olv Sanitary Bath Brush tlint nt one op'-ratton thoroughly 
leanses the skin* imparting a ht-althy tom* undgb'w, and puts 
ti,> in ft condition to reswt cr.ldm kt-grippc und all contagion* 
rad infections discuses. Furnished either t*»r bath tub connec- 
on, or with our fountain and Safety Portable Hoot Mat, en¬ 
tiling one to take u perfect «pmy uml frictional both in any 
)oiu. With this outfit one is independent of the butli roum, 
na better bath can be taken with two .|unrts of water, than 
■ith a tub-full the old wnv. In-ures acinar complexion, bright 
res, rosy cheeks, cheerful «p : rits. sound sleep. Should be in 
eery home, and every l tv. K-r’s trunk or grip. Full outfit No. 2, 
insisting of Fountain Brushi open mouth rubber water bugi 
alh fountain and safety mat. Price $5.00. 


A o’prtc are making from fin to <7.*5 per week selling 
^o eKts these outfits. Pond f *r FUEL booklet, “Iho 
Science of the Buth," price* and terms. 



THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 401 Erie St M Toledo, 0. 


So. S-Bru*h, with 
bath-tah rnnnrc- 
tlon, #3.50. 


8 feet Huaerx, 
#1.50. 


HUSTON’S LADIES’ SYRINGE 

PRICE » - $1, to $3 



Assures Perfect Cleanliness and Absolute Safety 

LARGE BOOK FREE 

Huston Brothers Co., 


113 Adams St., Chicago, III 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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This Chunk of Flinty Scale 

came from the inside of a boiler that uses Philadelphia 
city water, which the entire population uses for drinking 
purposes. Formed from the impurities, both vegetable 
and mineral, it gradually hardened into a solid cake. 

Millions throughout this country drink the same 
sort of disease-charged water. Do you ? If so, typhoid 
fever is staring you in the face, premature old age and rheumatism are 
almost inevitable. 

Filtering removes nothing but the coarse matter suspended in the 
wate* wmcn breeds germs ; boiling leaves a mixture of water, dead 
animal matter, andHhlth. Distilling is the only sure method of getting 
rid of all and having absolutely pure, crystal clear water. 

BAILEY’S IMPROVED WATER STILL 

is the only one which is officially endorsed and recommended by the 
Ralston Health Club of America. 

It is automatic, easy to clean, inexpensive, and, unlike most processes, 
aerates the water—thus only can it be vigorous and healthful. 

The Bailey Still is the latest product of the originator of pure water 
stills and is made under the personal supervision of its inventor. It com¬ 
bines all features of proven worth with new and exclusive improvements. 

DON’T MAKE A FILTER OF YOUR KIDNEYS 

Write for free booklet A on pure water and how to obtain it 

MGR., WATER STILL DEPT. 
76 PARK PLACE 



ANCLE LAMP CO 

Live agents wanted everywhere. 


uumcl n u 11 pure waici 


NEW YORK 



(Linen-Mesh) 


UNDERWEAR which cannot be washed in boiling water is 
no Under wear at all —simply labeled wrong. 

Nothing short of boiling water will render undergarments clean 
and sweet. 



NOTE LABEL ON 
EVERT GARMENT. 


The DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR stands this and 
<&\all other tests pertaining to good underwear. It never 
Iflsishrinks nor felts, 

Booklet, telling all about it, with samples, free. Address, 

The Deimel Linen = riesh Co. (Originators of “Linen-nesti") 

491 Broadway, New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO. WASHINGTON, BROOKLYN. MONTREAL. LONDON, 

in Montgomery St. 1313 F. St, N. W. 510 Fulton St. 2202 St. Catherine St. 83 Strand (Hotel Cecil) 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 




















Is there a SANITARIUM FOOD STORE in your town? 

Does your grocer carry a f ull line of strictly fresh SA NI¬ 

TAR IUM FOO DS? : : : : : : 

If you cannot answer Yes to either of these questions , then 

LOOK AT THE MAP 


If you live iu Territory No. 1, that is, in any of the States east of Nebraska 
and north of Tennessee, we will PREPAY EXPRESS for you on orders 
for $5 worth of foods or more. 

If you live in Territory No. 2, which includes all States east of Colorado 
that are not in Territory No. 1, we will PREPAY FREIGHT on orders 
for $10 worth or more. 

If you live in Territory No. 3, or outside of the United States, write us 
for terms. 

ADDRESS 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM CO., LIMITED, 

Dept. 45 BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Travel So\ith 

VIA 

Queen and Crescent Route 

AND 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

Quick Schedules 


BETWEEN 


CINCINNATI 

ATLANTA 

ASHEVILLE 

SAVANNAH 

TEXAS 


CHATTANOOGA 
BIRMINGHAM 
SHREVEPORT 
NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSONVILLE 


AND CALIFORNIA. 



Write for Rates and Printed Matter. 

W. A. BECKLER, N. P. A., CHICAGO, 

W. C. RENEARSON, G. P. A., CINCINNATI. 


LEMONADE FILTERED 

Will Still be Lemonade 

which proves that filtering does not puri 
fy water. The Enc. Britlannica says that 
the only way to obtain pure water is by 
distilling iL Impure water causes more 
sickness than all other causes. 

Uhe Sanitary Still 

will supply you with plenty of delicious, pure, aerated water 
at a trifling expense. It is easy to use, scientifically correct, 
and every still In guaranteed perfect. Do not confuse “thk 
sanitary still" with cheap unreliable imitations. It recciv* 
ed highest award at Paris Exposition. 

Justice David J. Brewer 
of the U. S Supreme 
Court Says: 

“I take pleasure in rec¬ 
ommending "THE SAN¬ 
ITARY STILL" to all who 
desire pare water. The 
still In simple and easy 
to operate.” 

100 Page Book 
Free 

Reliable Agls. Wanted 
A. H. PEIRCE MFC. CO. 

(Succewur t<i) 

Tbf> Cnprlgraph Company 

156 N. Green Street, Chicago 



No Memberof your Family 

should be without an Individual Stick of 




Relieve 5 

SJUGH SKIN. 

S^lNG. 

BITES. 

STAINS. 

HEAT. 

sunburn, 

a SCALDS. 

gjjs a bruises. 

8S 

^ after Staving- 
Treaimtnl 


f 


✓ 
y 


(10? POCKET TINS. ) 

Relieves Colds, Rough Skin, 
Bruises, Soreness 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 


OR BY MAIL 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
IN SILVER OR STAMPS. 



863 BROADWAY. N.Y 


Improved 
by the 
Addition of 

an 

Adiustable 

?s r 



THE... 

LADIES’ 

Perfect 

Syringe 


Uhe Only "Perfect 
Vaginal and Rectal 
Syringe in the World. 

THE BEST SYRINGE Invented r..r 
making vuuinai injection* without leak¬ 
ing and boiling the clothing, or net-e-*!- 
tuiing the use of a vessel, and which 
can also be used for rectal injections, ur 
irrigation and spray etfuetft. 

The Syringe is operated by using the 
ring handle to pash or double the thin 
flexible half of the bulb Into the thick, 
firm part, and to draw it out again. Thin 
pumping motion first injects all the MnUl 
into the vagina, then draw* it back Into the 
bulb, with all the dh-chnrgeB. Our new ad¬ 
justable spray tip greatly Unproven the 
ayringe, alEordlng the opportunity to produce a fine 
spray or a veritable deluge of water, by simply turn¬ 
ing the screw head on end of spray tip. 

It Will Pay You to Handle this Article. 

Ask your jobbers Tor prices and further particulars, or 
write us direct. 

THE, B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY. 
(Akron Rubber Works, AKRON, OHIO.) 

NEW YORK - WV-C8 Roodo St. BOSTON -167 Summer 8 t. 

CHICAGO - i41 Lake St. SAN FRANCISCO-392 Mission St. 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Keene Sanitarium 


A HOME-LIKE A TMOSFHE K E 

is one of the essentials in the treatment of disease. A 
true, home is always appreciated, especially by the in¬ 
valid. Those who visit the 


r 



KEENE Branch of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium 


will find it a beautiful, quiet, hoine-like country insti¬ 
tution, offering unexcelled advantages to those desir¬ 
ing treatment. Only natural methods used in the treat¬ 
ment of disease. Surgical cases given careful atten¬ 
tion. Conducted on an ethical basis. Laboratory 
work solicited. For further particulars, rates, etc., 
address, 

SANITARIUM , Keene, Texas 



The most powerful microscope can 
find no impurity when the TEAKET*' 
TLE STILL IS USED. Typhoid fever 
impossible. Book free. Dept. 6. 
W. N. HULL, Mgr, Youngstown. O. 


ANTK 

Boils, 

Felons, 

Pimples, 

Liver 

and 

Kidney 

Ills, 

MAKES 
the old 
young 
and the 
young 
younger 


PATENTS 


I promptly obtained OR NO FEE. Trade-Marks, I 
Cuvi'tit#. Copyrights and Label* registered. I 
TWENTY YEARS’PRACTICE. Highest references. | 
Send model, sketoh or photo, for free report I 
on patentability. All business confidential. I 
HAND-BOOK FREE. Explains everything. Tells I 
How to Obtain and Sell Patents, What Inventionf- f 
Will Pay, How to Get a Partner, explains best 
iniM'hanical movements, and contains 800 other 
subjects of Importance to inventors. Address, \ 

H. B, WILLSON & CO. 


770 F Street North. 


Attorneys 

WASHINGTON, D.cJ 



THE FAVORITE ONE 


Kitchen ne¬ 
cessity and 
labor saver. 
To keep the 
sink clean and 
waste pipe 
from clog¬ 
ging. Saves 
frequent 
plumbing. 


Every house¬ 
keeper should 
have one. 
Handled by 
all hardware 
a n d house- 
furnishing 
goods deal- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. H. & E. B. VROOMAN 


In replying: to advertisements pie se mention GOOD HEALTH. 



















































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C UE boy photographer; 
the boy journalist; the 
boy orator; the boy 
coin, stamp, and curio col¬ 
lector; the boy scientist 
and inventor ; how to make 
things; the puzzle page. 

It is the organ of the Or¬ 
der of the American Boy 
and Lyceum League of 
America. Four hundred 
large pages a year. Pro¬ 
fusely and handsomely il-^f 
lustrated. The best mag¬ 
azine in the world for boys 
and a tremendous success, 
gaining over 110,000 sub¬ 
scribers in three years. 


C HE only magazine that 
studies all the tastes 
of boys and suits all 
the boys is the American 
Boy. It encourages out¬ 
door life and the love of 
nature, creates interest in 
history, helps the boy with 
mechanical or scientifical 
tastes. It "goes in” for 
all kinds of games and out¬ 
door exercises. The last 
test is this — all boys en¬ 
joy it. All parents com¬ 
mend it for its pure and 
manly tone. It is in closer 
touch with its readers than 
any other magazine. 

The Ameri¬ 
can Boy :: :: 

contains what boys are 
doing; boys as money 
makers; boys in home, 
church, and school; boys in 
office, store, factory, and 
on the farm. 


ALL ROT 


ADDRESS 

GOOD HEALTH 
PUBLISHING CO. 

115 Washington Ave. Battle Crock, MiHv. 


Subscription of the 
American Boy one 
year .. $1.00 

Subscription price of 
Good Health one 
year LOO 

Total .. 2.00 

We will send both for .$150 



SPECIAL OFFERS 


W ITH the exception of Little Folks, which must be new, 
we will send the following magazines to different ad¬ 
dresses if so requested, and for new or renewed subscriptions. 
Send in your orders at once. 

Good Health and Save the Boys $1.00 

44 44 " Field and Fireside. 1.10 

“ " “ Green's Fruit Grower 1.10 

44 " M Farm, Field, and Fire¬ 
side _ _ __ 1.25 

Good Health and Womans' Home Com¬ 
panion . 1.25 

Good Health and Bookkeeper 1.50 

44 “ “ Physical Culture 1.50 

“ “ 4 4 Health Culture _ 1.50 


Good Health and Pearson’s Magazine $1.50 

4 4 4 4 4 4 Pilgrim . 1.50 

“ Housekeeper and Leslie's 

Monthly . 1.75 

Good Health, Housekeeper, and Little 

Folks 1.75 

Good Health, Woman's Home Compan¬ 
ion, and Cosmopolitan ..._. 1.75 

Good Health, Harper’s Bazaar, and Cos¬ 
mopolitan . 1.75 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 

115 WASHINGTON AVE., N. - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


lu replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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GOOD HEALTH MAGAZINE 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


For the Season of i903-’c>4 




/jVir offers for the season of 1903-’04are the best, in many respects, which we have ever been able 
^ * to make. There is associated with us this year a most brilliant galaxy of magazines, all of 
which are offered without restriction as to new or re nerval subscriptions . 


Read This List 


Good Health . . • 

Success • » 

Regular 

Price 

SI 00 

1 00 

CLASS B 

The Review of Reviews # 

9 

Regular 

Price 

S2 50 

CLASS A 


The World’s Work 


• 

3 00 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 

1 00 

Outing i 


9 

3 00 

The Cosmopolitan 

Woman’s Home Companion , 

1 00 

Country Life in America 


I 

3 00 

1 00 

Lippincott’s Magazine 

9 


2 50 

Good Housekeeping » . 

1 00 

The Independent 

9 

9 

2 00 

Pearson’s Magazine . * 

1 00 

Current Literature 

• 

9 

3 00 

Good Health with Sucoess 

Our Prices 


Regular 

Price 

$2 00 

Prices to 
the Public 

SI 50 

Any l Magazine in Class A with Good Health and Success 


3 00 

2 10 

“ 2 Magazines " A " “ 

4t a 

“ 


4 00 

2 60 

“ 3 “ " A " 

II 4 t 

** 


5 00 

3 10 

“ t Magazine “ B " 

II II 

i < 


5 00 

3 10 

“ 2 Magazines “ B “ 11 

•* 3 " B “ 

l< 1 ( 

ti 


8 00 

4 60 

II (1 

11 


11 00 

6 10 

‘ ‘ 1 Magazine 4 * A and 1 of Class B with Good Health and Success 


6 00 

3 60 

44 2 Magazines “ A “ 1 “ 

•• 3 *• •• A “ 1 44 

B 44 

II II II 


7 00 

4 10 

B 44 

II II 11 


8 00 

4 60 

44 1 Magazine M A “2 M 

B 44 

II II II 


9 00 

5 10 

4 4 2 Magazines 44 A 4 ‘ 2 ‘ 4 

“ 3 “ “ A 4 4 2 4 4 

B 44 

II M II 


10 00 

5 60 

B 44 

II II II 


11 00 

6 10 

44 1 Magazine 44 A 3 44 

B 44 

II II II 


12 00 

6 60 

4 4 2 Magazines ' 4 A 4 4 3 “ 

B 44 

II II II 


13 00 

7 10 

(i 3 tt <i A 4 4 3 4 4 

B 44 

II II II 


14 00 

7 60 


Magazines ordered by subscribers may be sent to different addresses. Subscriptions will com¬ 
mence with issues requested whenever possible to furnish copies; otherwise, with issues of the month 
following the date on which the subscription is received. 


Order at Once 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

115 Washington Ave., N. = Battle Creek, flichigan 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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IT WILL PAY YOU 


PRICE 


CASH 

OR 

CREOIT 


$33.50 


logue 


to send for our Cata¬ 
logue No. 0 , quoting 
prices ou Buggies, 


Harness, etc. We sell direct from our 
Factory to Consumers nt Factory Prices. 
This guaranteed Buggy only $ 33 . 50 ; Cash 
or Easy Monthly Payments. We trust 
honest people located in all parts of the 
world. 

Write for Free Catalogue. 


CENTURY MFG, CO. 


Mention this paper. East St. Louis, Ills 

DEP’T 1107 


f 


$1250 to $5000 FOR MEnRjPwmiU^ 

All or part time—at home or traveling. Let us start you. Write us today. We want Agents, 
Salesmen and Managers in every state. Our famous Puritan Water Ntill— a wonderful in¬ 
vention—wonderful seller and money-maker. Enormous demand year round, in every 
lig city, village and on the farm. Over 72,000 already sold. Everybody buys—business men, fam- 
I<r flies, physicians, druggists, stores, etc. Almost sells itself. Takes like wild-fire. W'lth it 
I Iff anyone can purify their drinklug water by distillation-making it absolutely pure and safe. 
I I Simply place it over the kitchen stove—It does the rest. Only Family W ater Still ever invented 
* * that furnishes plenty of absolutely pure, aerated, delicious, drinking water. Separates and 
Premoves every impurity from the foulest water. Beats filters. Impure Water kills thousunds an- 
rnually; causes deadly typhoid, malaria and other fevers—gravel, kidney, bladder troubles-dys- 
pepsla, stomach, liver, bowel troubles, etc. DISTILLED WATER saves lives—prevents fevers, 
sickness, epidemics, doctor hills, suffering and old ntre lln-i cured thousands of chronic cases. 
Don’t fail to write for W\\ I»LAX and OFFER. *^»*^*C. Write us anyway 
for Catalogue, Testimonials, etc. Address, HARRISON M’F’C CO. t 7 10 Harrison Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 



Guadalajara the Republic 

pICTURESQUE OLD MEXICO is one 
of the most charming and interesting 
countries for residence and travel. The 
remarkable salubrity of its climate and its 
flowers and fruits make it a delightful place 
for iuvalids. 

Guadalajara is a wonderful old city, and 
one of its chief attractions is the Guadalajara 
Sanitarium located in the midst of the most 
delightful and varied scenery. 41 It is the 
only place in Mexico where travelers can 
receive United States comforts and care. 

Competent physicians and nurses in atten¬ 
dance. Prices reasonable. For circulars 
containing full information address — 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Guadalajara, Mexico. 

Or Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek , Michigan. 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Calif ornia 


* 


Has 

Climate without Winter 
Summer without Storms 
Rains without Floods 
Sunshine without Sunstroke 

and 

Rich Valley Lands 

That 


Has 

Room for 50,000 
Families 

And You Can Pay for a 
Farm in 5 Years Out of Its 
Profits and Have 

A Good Income and 
Comfort 

For the Rest of Your Days 


Will Grow Everything from 
Corn to Oranges 
Lands Low in Price 
And in a New Country 

Yet 

With Towns and Railroads 
Newspapers and Libraries 
Schools and Churches 
And Good Society 

But 


COLONIST RATES 

VIA 

Southern Pacific 

Daily until Nov. 30th 


CHICAGO. $ 33.00 

BLOOMINGTON__ 32. 

PEORIA 31. 

ST. LOUIS. 30. 


Illustrated Literature Mailed 
Free to Any Address 

Write to 

W. G. Neimyer, Gen. Agt. 

193 Clark St., CHICAGO. ILL. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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CRIDER AGENTS WANTED 

in each town to take orders for our new High Grade 
Guaranteed Bicycles.* 

New 1903 Models 

BclliSC,” Complete $8*75 

gi Cossack Guaranteed High Grade $10*75 
“Siberian,” A Beauty $12*75 

“ Neudori,” Road Racer $14*75 

no better bicycle at any price. 

Any other make or model you warn at one-third 
usual price. Choice of any standard tires and best 
equipment on all our bicycles. Strongest c/uarantee. 

We SHIP ON APPROVAL C. O. D. to any one 
without a cent deposit and allow 10 DAYS FREE 
TRIAL before purchase is binding. 

500 Second Hand Wheels QQ »„ 0O 

tnken in trade by our Chicago retail stores, yj TO QO 

all makes and models, good as new. ^ ^ 

nn IlflT DIlV a bicycle until you have writen for our 
UU nui BUI FACTORY PRICES AND FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Tires, equipment, sundries and sport ing goods of all kinds, at half regular price, 
in our h»o free sundry catalog. Contains a world of useful information. Write for it. 

J. L. MEAD CYCLE C0-, Chicago, III. 



NOTICE ! 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 


Reduction in price of GOOD health bath cabinets \ 

see advertisement). We have a new proposition for agents, v 
Write for particulars. Address ) 

Ich. X 


115 Washington Avo., N., Battle Creek, Mioh. 



EXERCISE IN THE GYMNASIUM 

Is always followed by a shower bath. Why not install 

The ^taitdardT Portable Shower 

In your home and add the finishing touch to your Physical Culture Exercise 

The devotees of physical culture should up- 
preciarc more than others the value of the 
shower bath, as water falling from a height, as the 
Standard * Portable Shower permits it to 
do, invigorates the nerves, strengthens the heart 
action by increasing the surface circulation, and 
improves the general health. 

The <>>laitdard Portable Shower is made 
of the same materials used in our expensive per¬ 
manent showers and affords the same results, 
while it can be installed without any changes 
whatever in the plumbing. 

“ FOR BEAUTY'S SAKEy" our beautifullytllm- 
trated book on shower bathing % will be sentJree on request. 

_ STANDARD SANITARY MFC. CO. 

Price. $15.00 Complete _ _ A f ^ tf c . 

Write ns if your dealer does not handle the fixture Shower op . J 1 s ur ^' a ** 


la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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The PHOTOPHORE 


What is it? 


l he photophore is an appliance for ntilixing the powerful cn ra¬ 
il.-e rays of liyht. It consists of an electric lamp placed in the 
center of u metallic reflector whereby the rays of lighl are con¬ 
nected and centered upon any surface to which the application 
may be made. The rays of radiant energy through the incandes¬ 
cent films of the lamp have been shown by experiment to be capa¬ 
ble of penetrating tissues to a considerable distance. Fomenta¬ 
tions and other hot applications affect only the surface, but the 
photophore sends the rays of light and heat into the recesses of 
the tissues, and is thus much more effective than any ordinary- 
means of applying heat. Light as well as heat has a curative virtue. 

The photophore is especially helpful in neuralgia, rheumatism, 
sciatica, pain in the back, chronic pleurisy, chronic cough, inac¬ 
tive liver, chronic gastritis, h.vporpepsiu, hypopepsia, constipation, 
chronic intestinal catarrh, ovarian and uterine pain, pelvic inflam¬ 
mation, inactive kidneys, painful kidneys, and enlarged spleen. 
The photophoie is needed in every house in which the electrical 
current is available. Ready for immediate use. Simply screw 
the plug into the ordinary lamp socket, turn the button, and the 
photophore instantly begins its curative work. 

Sent by express, together with book giving full instructions for 
use in the above named and various other maladies, on receipt of 
the following prices : — 

r lamp photophore, 55 i 2 lamp photophore, 56; 3 lamp photo¬ 
phore. S7. 

Electric Light Bath Company, Ltd,., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 




For Breaking Up Colds 

of the year, nothing can surpass the 


Good Health 
Bath Cabinet 


It will relieve a cold at once, by stimulating the skin, and 
causing the millions of little pores to perform properly 
their function — that of eliminating the waste matter pro¬ 
duced by the continual wear of the tissues. Those hav¬ 
ing kidney or liver trouble will find the Good Health Bath 
Cabinet of great help in assisting these organs to regain 
their normal condition, as it stimulates the skin to greater 
activity and causes it to carry off much of the matter 
which would otherwise have to be disposed of by these 
already overworked organs. 

It is also valuable in breaking up symptoms of la grippe, 
pneumonia, fevers, and other ailments, and in fact, in 
every instance where the skin pores need to be kept in an especially active condition, it is of 
great assistance. It affords a cleansing and refreshing bath for those in health, and its occa¬ 
sional use is an excellent tonic. Many cannot afford an expensive outfit for home treatment, but 
all can obtain a Good Health Bath Cabinet, which is recommended by the physicians of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Write for description and prices, or much better, order one at 
ONCE. Price with Alcohol Heater, Vapor Basin and Frame, $4.00, F. < >. B„ Battle Creek. 


Address GOOD HEALTH PUB.^CO., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

We offer liberal terms to agents. You can profitably use your spare time working for us. Write for terms. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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SOUTH 

DAKOTA 


T HE thrifty housewives 
of South Dakota last 
year sold poultry and eggs 
to the value of more than 
$5,500,000, in addition to 
having their own tables well 
supplied with chicken and 
eggs. The total production 
of new wealth in the state 
for the year was about 
$120,000,000. There are 
splendid opportunities for 
success there to-day. A 
booklet that tells all about 
South Dakota sent for two 
cents’ postage. 

F. A. MILLER, 

General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, M’lwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
CHICAGO. 



Have You a Cold? 

Do You Suffer with Catarrh? 

TRY THE M AC/C P OCKE T V APORI ZER 

A simple convenient inslmment for the treatment of Catarrh 
Cold, and all diseases of the nose, throut, and lungs, 

PRICE ONLY $1,00 

With one year's subscription to Good Health, new or renewed, 
only Si.so. 

Agents wanted. Write for descriptive booklet and terms. 
Address 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

i i5 Washington Aw.. .V. Battle Creek, Mick, 


ANTI-TRUST PRICES 




ALLKINDSOF and RAN 

AT 

Factory 
PRICES 


r»r TLU 


$50 




FOB MJ - $16.50 

Special Stove Catalogue Free 

78 StvlM Mint Sixe-> tie.iuitg SkiVeS fr.i.n *1.50 (jpwitrdil 
6H Pmerns Cast 0.*>k Sr.res and R\n/es *7.05 Upwards 
67 Otff-rent Steel HangM.aH High (trade *10.50 Ipunr.U 
Don't Pay Profile to Iron Combines. \Va belong Uj n o (rust You 
©an I'uy from tuf tIo»a titan do dor* pay f or the good* they aril. 
Ourstovna and ranges are latest design, quality, warranted .,ud 
Shipped sni.ject to approval and trial Honey bnrkIfnot aaiUfled. 
OONSIMEK* < »G»E. As MANUFAO I'URING O®. 
Sta. U. 8o * Wr >*P , » In « street, mu \t«o, ill. 


lu replying: to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 






































BOOK OFFERS 


. . . THE ... ^ 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL j 



Is an illustrated monthly, filled { 
with articles on interior deco- \ 
ration, arts and crafts, gardening \ 
and domestic science. It appeals \ 
to every woman who cares about T 
her home. The price is $2 per \ 
year. \ 


We are in a position to offer, 
for a limited time, to our friends 
and subscribers, the above named 
publication and one year’s sub¬ 
scription (new or renewed) to 
Good Health for $1.75. Send in 
your subscription at once. 

ADDRESS 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. C0„ 

115 Washington Ave., N. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


*'Th« Homa Bnautiful" an ilia*- 
monthly m4«A£(ne which Kivo* 
you tho world'* boat aathoritio* on 
av«.ry feature of making a hou«® beau¬ 
tiful. It t* invaluable for either mnn- 
•ton or cottage. It •how* you wherein 
. I 11 

iLshing* from 

betnii vulgar, nnd on tho other band thousand* 
of inosiietudve houses «rn ezQulsite example* 
of Huporh taste from lti» advice. It presents its 
Information interestinitly and in a vory plain, practical 
way. Everything is Illustrated. 


taste Roes further than money 
machine* have saved costly fun 


Interior Decoration cAris and Crafts 

Gardening Domestic Science 
HERBERTS. STONE, Publisher.II.EIdredge Court.Chicago 


We offer the following combinations on books 
with one year’s subscription (new or renewed) to 


Good Health: — 

Living Temple , cloth $1.75 

The Stomich, Its Disorders, etc., cloth 2.00 

The Art of Massage, cloth 2.75 

Ladies’ Guide, cloth 3.50 

Man the Masterpiece, cloth 3.50 

Home Hand-Book, cloth .... 5.00 

Rational Hydrotherapy, cloth 6.50 


The above books were all written by J. H. Kel¬ 
logg, M. D., Superintendent of the largest Sanita¬ 
rium in the world, the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
Friends and subscribers should not miss the oppor¬ 
tunity of securing these books which should be in 
every household. Send in your orders at once. 
Address 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT 

115 Washington Ave.. N. BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 


ON CREDIT. 



Century Steel Range, No. 80-A-I8 
Has six 8-Inch lids, oven 17x21x12, 
splendid reservoir and warming closet, 
lined throughout with asbestos, burns 
anything, best bakers and roasters on 
Earth. Guaranteed 10 years. Weight 
475 lbs. Only $22 90. Terms $8.00 cash, 
balance payable $3.00 a month, no inter¬ 
est. Shipped immediately on receipt ol 
$8.00 cash payment. We trust honest 
people located in all parts of the World. 
Cash discount $1.50 on Range. Freight 
averages $1.25 for each 600 miles. Send 
for free catalogue, but this is the great* 
eat bargain ever offered. We refer to 
Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY • MANUFACTURING • CO. 

Dept. 1 107 East St. Louis, III. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
and ST PAUL 


Through from Chicago via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. 
Fast Vestibuie Night train with through Stateroom and Open-section 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library Car and Free Reclining Chair Car. Dining 
Car Service en route. Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 

lmeC ' A. H. HANSON, Q. P. A.. CHICAGO. 


The NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 

MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS, Formerly located at South Lancaster, Massachusetts 


Has secured for its permanent locati n one of 
the most desirable spots tn all New England for 
Sanitarium purposes, lo ated in the midst of 
the lamous Middlesex Fells, a natural park ol 
3,500 acres reserved by the State on account of 
the diversity and beauty o( the scenery. 

The New England Sanitarium is the Eastern 
branch of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and 
follows the same rational principles as to diet, 
treatment, and health culture. It is thoroughly 
equipped with every mou^rn convenience and 
the best medical appliances. It is only six 
miles from Boston, with both tram and trolley 
service. It is an ideal place to spend a va¬ 
cation, either in summer or winter. 

- Particulars with reference to accommodations, methods, etc., may be had by addressing =t. _ - 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose. Mass. & & Supermteudent^ ' 



In replying to advertisements pie sc mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Ar* rvr<7 



From now until January ist., next, we will send to any one sending 350 yearly subscriptions at 
Si each, one REGINA MUSIC BOX with twelve tunes, value $220. 

For 100 yearly subscriptions, A PULPIT BIBLE. A text Bible without references; superfine 
Quarto; extra large type; size. 13 H by 11 inches; Levant Morocco; padded sides; heavy cushion; 
round corners; solid edges; carmine under gold, value $33. 

For 75 yearly subscriptions. A PRONOUNCING PARALLEL BIBLE, with authorized version and 
revised version; both old and new Testaments, line for line on each page; every proper name divided 
into syllables and accented; two Bibles in one volume; Turkey Morocco; antique; bevelled; solid 
edges; carmine under gold; valne $24.50. 

For 50yearly subscriptions, HOME HAND-BOOK, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg; full Morocco; value $9. and 
HOLMAN SELF-PRONOUNCING TEACHERS* BIBLE, large Bourgeois; 8vo.; size. by 7 4 inches; Per 
sian seal; Divinity circuit; leather lined; silk sewed; round corners; red under gold edges; with hori* 
zontal thumb index; value, $8.25. Total value, $17.25. 

For 30 yearly subscriptions, the only genuine pictorial SELF-PRONOUNCING PARALLEL FAMILY 

BIBLE, the acme of perfection; both versions of the old and new Testaments in parallel columns; 
Thorvaldsen Gallery of Christ and his apostles; tine steel engraving; beautifully illuminated illustra¬ 
tions; parables of our Lord, in colors; Bible teachers'text-book; photo views of scenes in Bible 
lands; bonnd in French Morocco; raised panels; embossed in gold; cold edges; value $12; with one 
clasp, 50c; two clasps, Si additional. 

For 25 yearly subscriptions, OUR NEW MUSICAL PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in extra tine 
mottled green or red silk plush; with four gold rococo corners; a bevelled square mirror, with gold 
star frame around it on the front, and a fine extension clasp; interior, imitation of walnut, with opens 
ings for sixty-four cabinets and twelve card photographs. Whan ilbi 11 is u ulupiJ th j tnnic bjgiu 
tones of which are as sweet and perfect as those of any music box ever made. Value. $9.50. Or 
one WATER STILL, value, $9.75. 

For 20 yearly subscriptions, the new pictorial edition of the HOLMAN SELF-PRONOUNCING S. 
S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, embellished with eighty full page photo views of the Bible lands; Arabian Mo¬ 
rocco. Divinity circuit, and beautiful grained leather lining with fly leaves to match: silk head band 
and marker; round cornets; red under gold edges, with horizontal index; value, $6.25. 

For 15 yearly subscriptions, an Ideal Bourgeois Type Edition of the same Bible, Arabian 
Morocco; Divinity circuit; beautiful grained leather lining with fly leaves to match; round corners: 
red under gold edges; value, $5. With horizontal index 75c additional. Or, a RAPID STEAM 
COOKER NO. 2, with seamless copper boiler; nickel-plated and aluminum cap and shelves; value. 
$5.70. Or, HOME HAND-BOOK, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg; library edition; value, $5.50. 

For 10 yearly subscriptions, LADIES’ GUIDE, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg; library edition. value, $3.75 
Or. MAN the MASTERPIECE, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg; library edition; value, $3.75. 

F01 5 yearly subscriptions. The ART of MASSAGE, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg; cloth binding; value 
$2.25. Or, The STOMACH, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg; half-butt: value, $2. 

For 3 yearly subscriptions. The LIVING TEMPLE, by Dr. J. U. Kellogg; value, $1.25. 

We will accept the equivalent in 6 month Subscriptions for all of the above offers 

Descriptive catalogs or circulars of the above mentioned Bibles, albums, of books will be sent 
on application. Address 


GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 


II 1 ) Washington Ave., N. 


Battle Creek , Mich. 


In replying: to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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U. S. AND FOREIGN COPYRIGHTS, 


PATENTS 


AND TRADE-MARKS. 

Consult us if you have an idea in the 
way oi invention you desire to protect. 
Those using trade-marks, should secure ex¬ 
clusive right to same by registration. Best 
services at reasonable cost. Send description 
and receive advice free. 

COLUMBIA COPYRIGHT CO., 

Wardca Bldg. Washington. O. C. 


ANY PATENT OR. COPY- 


RIGHT WORK 

May be sent to the publishers of this 
magazine, who will represent the firm 
whose advertisement appears opposite. 

*= & 

Address ^ 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. f 

115 Washington Ave.. N., Bailie Creek, Mich. 


^ 



\ You Can Make Your Own Nut Butter at Home 

If you have one of our Mills, and thus have fresh butter every j* 
day. Our mill is superior to any other mill in that— * 

IT REQUIRES ONE-THIRD LESS EFFORT TO OPERATE. 

IT CANNOT BE OVERFED 

!S UNEQUALED IN POINT OF DURABILITY. 

The price of the Mill is $3. We will furnish a Mill and a copy of 
0 Every-Day Dishes," Edited by Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, for $3.50. 

* Address, GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO.. Battle Creek. MlcK. 

*****************A************************************************ 


A|| A! A THE WONDERFUL CREATING 

OIL-GAS NEW FUEL EXCITEMENT. 

An Ohio Mechanic’s Remarkable Discovery. 

EVERY FAMILY CAN NOW HAVE CAS FOR COOKINC AND HEATINC. CHEAPEST, CLEANEST, SAFEST. 

SAVE 1=3 to 1=2 YOUR FUEL BILL 


WIIATACOIHENDTO Till! POOR. A BOON TO WOMEN. MAKES COOKI.NO AN1» IIOOKWOKK A BKLIGHT. COOK. 
hake. IKON, wash, CAN FRUIT. ETC.. I MNOOIL-U.V* FUEL. NO MOKE HOT. FIERI KITCHEN* OK 
OKI IMO JKY. DON’T BUY ANY STOVE UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE lillf*. 



HARRISON 


BLUE FLAME 
UICKLESS 


Made in 


OIL-GAS STOVE All Size# 

THE WONDER CF THE ACE. 

Most wonderful Oil cm* *ti*ve ever invented. 1‘wer* delighted. 
Males Iuhi month enormoua. Factory »iislinl with tluniHands of 
orders. Everybody wants It.. Doe* away with the coal pile, 
wood how. ga* hill. an<l dangri'ona gakOiliie Move*. No 
wick, aaliek. kindling. carrj ing eoal. diriy work or trou¬ 
ble. .1 uM a little Keromene Oil. One match—light—a heuu- 
tll*ul blue gas flame. UntteM lice. Alwuys lemiy. Quick meals. 
Automat leal ly generate* it* »w it oil-gn* fuel from kerosene or 
i>il A *|»oouful of oil make* a ItogMlioad of fuel 
20c a w«'ek should furnish oil-mis fuel for cooking for 
u small family. A gallon of oil cnMing «r. to UK will furnish fnel gne for 
hottest fire in the burner for about 18 hours. This stove is ; ,»»*olntel y 
■•afe. Will not explode Simple, child could operate. Durable, last for 
years. Made of steel, ImukLomiHv finished 

All *lxe». PRI(T.«ta.OOu|>. W rite for catalogue CDCC 
also letters from hundreds of delightful users. TrlLL 

$200. to $500. Per Month. Kalesuieu. 

Manager, in each County or Ntnte to *how, take order* 
an«l appoint agent* for till* grand invention. Wonderful 
Weller. ENORMOUS DEMAND. Everybody interested. 
Bright, energetic men and women can get a good portion paving big 
weeos hv writing at one* for SPRCML OFFER. NEW FLAW. 
Address, THE tVOHI.D MAM FAdi Kl\t; COMPANY., 5573 World Kuilding. CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


WRITE 


TODAY. 
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DIRECTORY 


Sanitariums 


T ut. tuJiowinit institutions are conducted uiidei' me Milne 
iteneix) n innate tn«sm as tx._ Sanitarium at battle Creek. 
Mich., which has long been known as the most thor 
onchly equipped sanitary establishment in the United Stales 
The same rational and physiological principles relative to the 
treatment of disease are recognized at these institutions as at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Both medical and surgical cases 
ire received at all of them. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM: Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

J. H. Kellogg, M. D., Superintendent. 
COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder, Colo. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, Sanitarium, Napa 
Co., Cal. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View, Lin¬ 
coln, Neb. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, Mt Tabor, Ore. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melro»e, Mass. 

C. C. Nicola, M. D., Superintendent. 
CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM, 28 33 d Place, 

Chicago, Ill. 

David Paulson, M. D., Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12 th St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

J. D. Shively, M. D. f Superintendent. 
TRI-CITY SANITARIUM, 1213 15 th Sc, Moline, 

I1L 

J. E. Froom, M. D., Superintendent. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, San Jos 6 , Cal. 

Lewis J. Belknap, M. D., Superintendent. 
GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartado 138 , 
Guadalajara, State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

J. W. Erkenbeck, M. D., Superintendent. 
INSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle, Switzerland. 

P. De Forest, M. D., Superintendent. 
SKODSBORG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg, Den¬ 
mark. 

Carl Ottoson, M. D., Superintendent. 
NEWFOUNDLAND HEALTH INSTITUTE. 282 
Duckworth St., St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

A. E. Lemon, M. D., Superintendent. 
SYDNEY SANITARIUM, Wahroonga. N. S. W.. 
Australia. 

D. H. Kress, M. D., Superintendent. 
FRIEDF.NSAU SANITARIUM. Post Grabow, Bez. 

Magdeburg. Germany. 

A. j. Hoenes, M. D., Superintendent. 
MADISON SANITARIUM. Madison, Wis. 

C. P Farnsworth, M. D., Superintendent. 
MOUNT ViFW SANITARIUM. Spokane, Wash. 

Silas Yarnell, M. P., Superintendent. 
DETROIT BRANCH SANITARIUM, 54 Farrar St.. 
Detroit. Mich. 

H. B. Farnsworth, M. D.. Superintendent. 
KEENE SANITARIUM. Keene. Texas. 

P. F. Haskell, M. D.. Superintendent. 

LOS ANGELES SANITARIUM, 315 W. 3 d St.. 
I,os Angeles, Cal. 

INSTITUTE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL THERA¬ 
PEUTICS, 1809 Wallace St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. Read, M. D. f Superintendent. 

SURREY HTT.LS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 
Caterham, Surrey, England. 

A. B. Otsen. M. D.. Superintendent. 
CALCUTTA SANITARIUM. 51 Park St., Calcutta, 

I 

CHRISTCHURCH SWITARIUM. Papanui. Christ¬ 
church, New Zealand. 


TREATMENT ROOMS, Suite 219 Meriam Block, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

TREATMENT PARLORS, 164 Wisconsin St., Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 320 North Tejon St, Col¬ 
orado Springs, Col. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 201-4. Granby Block, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

R. L. Mantz, M. D.. Superintendent. 
BUFFALO BRANCH SANITARIUM, 922 Niagara 

St, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. R. Satterlee, M. D., Superintendent 
NASHVILLE SANITARIUUM, comer Church and 
Vine Sts., Nashville, Tenn. 

INSTITUTE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL THERA¬ 
PEUTICS, Rooms 230-232 Temple Court Build¬ 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

H. C. Mentcel, Superintendent 
KOBE SANITARIUM, 42 Yamanoto-dori, 
Nichome, Kobe, Japan. 

S. A. Lockwood, M. D., Superintendent. 


Vegetarian Cafes 
and Restaurants 


Eating-houses where food prepared in ac¬ 
cordance with the principles of rational dietetics 
and scientific cookery may be obtained, ire 
now open in the following places:— 


The Laurel, 11 W. 18 th St, New York City. 

J. B. Stow, 105 E. 3 d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

W. L. Winner, 1017 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sanitarium Rooms, 1809 Wallace St, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Hygienic Company, 1209 G St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Sanitarium Rooms, 224 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
Sanitarium Dining Room, corner Church and Vine 
Sts., Nashville, Tenn. 

Restaurant, 305 St. Charles St, New Orleans, La. 
Ellen V. Vance, 307 Madison St., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Hygeia Dining Rooms, 54 Farrar St., Detroit, Mich. 
North Mich. Tract Society Rooms, Petoskey, Mich. 
Hygeia Dining Rooms, 5759 Drexel Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Hygienic Cate, 426 State St., Madison, Wis. 

Hygienic Cate, 164 Wisconsin St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pure Food Cafe, 607 Locust St., Des Moines, la. 

Pure Food Cafe, 410 E. 12 th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Good Health Cate, 145 S. 13 th St, Lincoln, Neb. 
Nebraska Sanitarium Food Co., College View, Neb. 
Pure Food Store, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Neb. 
Vegetarian Cate, 322 # N. Tejon St, Colo. Springs, 
Colo. 

Vegetarian Cate, 1543 Glenarm St, Denver, Colo. 
Hygienic Restaurant, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
Vegetarian Cate, 4 th and C Sts., San Diego, Cal. 
The Vegetarian, 1482 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 317 W. 3 d St, Los An¬ 
geles, Cal. 

Portland Sanitarium Rooms, Mt. Tabor, Ore. 

Good Health Restaurant, 616 3 d St, Seattle, Wash. 
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Ca^rvadieuA 

Pacific 

. • - The Popular R.o\ite to. 

The Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, 

Japan, China, India., 
Phillippines, Hawaii, 
Fiji, A\istra.lia.. 

New Zealand, and 
Around the World... 


For fvirther information, illustrated 
literature, Kailroevd & Steamship berth 
Reservations, rates of fare, tickets, etc., 
apply to 

A. C. SHAW, Cen’l Agent Passenger Dept., 
228 Clark Street. Chicago. 


ADCCI T\/ belts are used to ad * 
w III vantage by corpulent 

— — people, both ladies 

and gentlemen, to reduce corpulency and give 
shape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. The 



use of these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 



for enlarged veins, weak or swollen 
joints, or where there is tenderness* 
itching, or burning, are the recog¬ 
nized relief and cure for these ail¬ 
ments. 

Literature gratis. Correspotid- 
ence invited. 


Sharp & Smith 


92 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

2 DOORS N. OF WASHINGTON ST. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

High Grade Surgical Instruments, hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses, Crutches, etc. 


The ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 



OPEN ALL THE YEAR 

A most delightful place at which to spend your winter in 
Californio. Very little frost and no snow; green fields and 
flowers, showers and sunshine. 


THE LOCATION 

Is picturesque in the extreme, being 760 feet 
above the sea, and 400 feet above the beauti¬ 
ful Napa Valley, which it overlooks in its 
most charming section. 

Lawns, flower gardens, and groves of 
spruce, live oak, madrone, manzanita, and 
other trees and shrubs of perennial leaf 
abound. 

THE EQUIPHENT 

Is complete in every detail. A large maiu 
building of five stories, numerous cottages, 
chapel, gymnasium, natitorium, laboratory, 
laundry, livery stable, store, etc., connected 
by telephone and electric call bells, heated by 
steam and lighi-d by electricity. Every detail 
of appliance, apparatus, etc., for giving all 
kinds of treatmenent in Hydrotherapy, Elec¬ 
trotherapy, Massage, etc. Surgery a specialty. 
A full corps of povsicians and trained nurses. 



Sanitarium, California. 

R. R. S*a.&Exp. Office, St Helena 


ST. HELENA SANITARIUH 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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GOOD HEALTH 

Adjustable Waist 


For Health, Com¬ 
fort, Grace, and 
Economy, outri¬ 
vals its competi¬ 
tors. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Short Waist Long Waist 

O UR prices may seem high when compared with the old style corset which of course 
can be purchased cheaper together with all the ills to which flesh is heir, but we 
sell an article that benefits and restores health, which if gained and retained is 
cheap at any cost. The waist is adjustable and can be made larger or smaller by ad¬ 
justing the shoulder straps and oval elastic in either side. By making the former longer 
or shorter the length of the skirt may be regulated. We sell two qualities, a light weight 
jean twilled material and a heavier weight sateen. Drab and white jean, bust measure 
30 to 3S, price $ 1.25. White and drab sateen, bust measure 30 to 38, price $1.75; 40, $2 ; 
42, $2.25. Black sateen 25c additional. No odd numbered sizes in either quality. 

When sending in orders for waists take the bust, hip, and waist measures snugly 
over the undergarments. We have long and short waists. The latter ends at the waist¬ 
line and the former five inches below as per cut. When ordering state which is desired. 

Fora limited time we will combine one year's subscription to Good Health with 
the jean waists for J1.60 and w r ith the white awf drab sateen, sizes 30 to 38, $2 ; 40, $2.- 
25 ; 42, $2.50. Add 25c extra for black sateen. 


ADDRESS , DRESS DEPARTMENT 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

11 105 Washington Ave. North., Battle Creek, Mich. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 



Long Waist 
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-THE.- 

Mexican Central 
Railway Co., Ltd., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THK FACT THAT 

IT IS THE ON uY Standard Gauge Route from ’ he United 
states Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Linein Mexico that van offer the Travel¬ 
ing Public theconvenleneesand eomfortsof Standard Gouge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by Plntsoh Gas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which you can travel without 
hanue from St. Louis Mo., to Mexico City. 

IT iS THE ONLY Line from El Paso, Texas, to Mexico City* 
IT IS THE SHORT Line from San Francisco and Pacific 
< oust points to Mexico City. 

The Llnesof the Mexican Central Railway pass through 15 
of Lhe 27 Slate*or the. Republic. Eight million of the thirteen 
million mhabitantsof Mexicoaresettled contiguous to them. 

The principal Mining rejflons receive their supplies and 
export their product over it. Chihuahua. Sierra Mojuda. 
Maplmi. Fresnillo. Parral, Guanacevi, Durango, Zacatecas, 
Guanajuato, Sombrerete, Puchuca, etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There are?on)y five cities of over 35.000 inhabitants in the 
Republic or Mexico that are not reached by the Mexican 
Central Line 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

Chihuahua. 30.098 Inhabitants; Parral. 16,382; Zucatecas, 
34.438: Guanajuato. 40.58). Leon.63.263; Guadalajara. 101.208; 
i^ueretaro, 38.016; Zamora, 12.533; Aguascalienles. 37.816: 
Irapuato. 10640 

It also reaches the cities of Torreon, 13.845; San Luis 
Potosi, 60,858; Tam|*lco (Mexican Gulf Port). 16.313; Celaya, 
25.565; Pachuca. 37.487; City of Mexico, 368.777. 

Daily Pullman service between St. Louis, Mo.,and Mexico 
uuy. also between El Paso, Texas, and Mexico City, and 
vice versa. 

A. V. TEMPLE. Industrial Agent, W. D. MURDOCK. G. P. A. 

Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T. R. RfAN. G.*n. Agt., 323 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 




NEW OFFERS 

For a limited time we will send GOOD 
HEALTH from now until December, 1904, 
with one year’s subscription to the follow¬ 
ing named magazines for the price set 
opposite each: — 

GOOD HEALTH and RAM'S HORN 

One year. $1.75; eight mos., $1.25; four mos., 
75c. (Please add 15c if the subscription to 
/yarn's Horn is a renewal,) 

GOOD HEALTH and CONKEY'S HOME JOURNAL 

New or renewed. $i. to. (This combination does 
not entitle the subscriber to any of the pre¬ 
miums offered byConkey’s Home Journal.) 

GOOD HEALTH and NEW VOICE 

New or renewed, St.50. 

GOOD HEALTH and MODERN MEDICINE 

Now or renewed, $>.25.. 

GOOD HEALTH and SUGGESTION 

New or renewed, $1.25. 

We will also combine GOOD HEALTH 
with any other magazine not mentioned 
in our various offers, with Bibles, books, 
health literature, invalid supplies, rubber 
goods, Good Health Adjustable Waists 
and Bath Cabinets, and other supplies 
that we may handle. Name the article 
you wish to obtain and we will give you 
our price thereof. 

Address GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

rrs Washington Aw.. N. Battle Creek. Mirk. 





0 a Lairvg’s 

Plarve t ari urrv 

Should be in all Schools , Colleges , and 
Home Libraries. It is simple , practical , 
and direct. Its use unil tend to stimulate 
the imagination , develop the reasoning 
power and cultivate, the memory. 

The advantages of this Illustrative device are its simplicity and exemption from breakage and disorder, 
having no cog-wheels or intricate machinery. Being simple in construction, it is easily kept in order, and 
manipulated by the instructor or the pupil. , , 

It surpasses other and more intricate apparatuses not only by its simplicity, but hy showing more strik¬ 
ingly the relative motions and positions of the heavenly bodies in those Important phases of instruction so 
difficult for the pupil and embarrassing for the teacher without a good illustrating apparatus. The causes of 
the seasons, the variations in day and night, the moon's nodes and phases, the cause of eclipses, etc., in 
short, ail the problems which tax the constructive imagination of the child in its first attempts to grasp the 
facts of astronomical geography are simplified and are made entertaining, attractive, and (perfectly clear. 


Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 

To whom it may concern: June 23 , 1903 . 

This is to certify that we have purohased and practically tried to our full satisfaction the uniquely con¬ 
structed Lalng Planetarium. , .... , 

It should be placed in every institution purporting to stand in the front ranks of scientific methods 
along educational lines. Truly 

Elmer F. Otis. B. S., M. D. 
_ J. F. Morse, M. D. 


irther pai 
and descriptive 
address, 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO.. S?J£ OIT 
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The Only 
Double Track 


Railway between Chicago 
And the Missouri River 


The Chicago and North Western Railway is the only double-track line 
between Chicago and Council Bluffs and Omaha. 

Four fast trains each way daily between Chicago and Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
three trains a day between Chicago, Salt Lake, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, 
four between Chicago and Sioux City, two between Chicago and" Denver, and one 
between Chicago and the Black Hills, provide for passenger traffic between the East 
and the West "over this trans-continental highway. 

An admirably complete train service is also maintained between Chicago and 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Lincoln, Yankton, Pierre, Mitchell and Bonesteel, S. D. 
(the Rosebud Indian Reservation), Casper, Wyo., and Oakes, N. D., and to and from 
points in Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska, 
tributary to the main trans-continental line'. 

These through trains are operated on fast and convenient schedules. They are 
drawn by powerful locomotives and carry an equipment of Pullman Standard Drawing 
Room and Tourist Sleeping Cars, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars, Observation, Library, Parlor, Dining and Cafe Cars and Modern Day Coaches. 

The perfectly ballasted roadbed of heavy steel is maintained in the highest state 
of efficiency, equipped with automatic block signals, interlocking switches at railway 
crossings, and all known devices foi the safety and comfort of passengers. 

The 9,030 miles of railway embraced in the North-Western system penetrate to 
every point of importance in Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Northern Illinois, Northern 
Michigan and Southern Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Wyoming, with 
through train and car connections to the Pacific Coast. 

The Overland Limited between Chicago and San Francisco, the Colorado 
Special, between Chicago and Denver, and the North-Western Limited, between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, all daily, are examples of the highest art 
in train construction and design, possessing the most complete arrangements 
gers, and operated on fast and convenient sene 


for tlie comfort of passengers, 


h. r. McCullough, 

THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT. 


W. A. GARDNER, 

QENERAL MANAGER. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 

PASS'R TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


tiedules. 


C. A. CAIRNS, 

GEN'L PASS'R A TKT. ACT. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


% 
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Comfort in Travel 


Is found in a high degree on the 
fine , fast and improved trains of the 


Michigan Central 

“ The Niagara Falls Route f between 
Chicago , Grand Rapids and Detroit , 
and New York , Boston and New Eng - 
Points. 




For Folders and special information, address 
O. W. KUGGLES. G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 




The Superior tonal¬ 
ity of this Powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle-Rash 
Chafed Skin 

etc , etc. 

It is an excellent 
remedy for P E R 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especially 
- dapred — 

FOR 

INFANTS 

Deli g her mi A 
Shaving. 

JR 

Incty postpaid, 
per box. 

JR 

ARents wanted. 



Telephone, Number 1131 South 


Chicago Branch 


r - 

One of the Branches of the 

S' Sanitarium 


Is Located at 38 THIRTY-THIRD PLACE, 
Near COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO. 

IHIS is a well-equipped institution, and maintains the same 
principles and methods as does the parent institution at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

_ Rooms and board can be obtained in the institution. 

The treatments arc all administered by trained nurses 
under the supervision of physicians. Its bathrooms afford facilities 
for the employment of all recognized hydriattc measures. A valu¬ 
able feature of this department is the elcrtnc-lighl bath, in which 
the advantages of radtant heat arc utilized for therapeutic pur¬ 
poses. Special ••Mention is given to massage and electrotherapy 
in various forms. 

The laboratories of the institution afford opportunity for phys¬ 
iological investigations, including chemical analysis of the stomach 
contents,thereby furnishing a scientific basis for diet prescriptions. 

thoroughly equipped nose, throat, eye, and ear departments 
arc maintained. 

This institution also supplies trained nurses to take cases in 
the city or in any pan of the country, under me supervision of the 
attending physician. For circulars and further information, address 

CHICAGO BRANCH 

of the 

Battle Creek Sanitarium, 28 33d Place, Chicago. 




a 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 

































































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUBSCRIBE NOIV 

And IVe will Send You GO (YD HEALTH until December , IQO4 


Also Medical Missionary for one year and a $3.50 rf* 

Holman Bible for ---. 

The Bible is bound in Egyptian morocco with divinity circuit, red un¬ 
der gold, size 5 l 4 x 1H inches. The type is bourgeois, Svo., easy to 
read. Contains column references, fifteen maps, four thousand ques¬ 
tions and answers on the Bible, concordance of nearly fifty thousand 
references, and a new illustrated Bible dictionary. These are valua¬ 
ble helps. We will send a smaller Holman Bible, size 4*VS x with 
fine minion print, 16mo, in place of the larger size, if desired. 

Or, we will send with Good Health for same period //* / 

one Good Health Adjustable Waist for . •OU 

The latter is one of our best white or drab jean waists which have 
been listed at $1.50, now reduced to $1.25. When ordering, send bust, 
hip, and waist measurements. 

Or Good Health until December, 1904, and one year’s £ 
subscription to Medical Missionary and Life Boat for $ 1 • 1 U 

We also offer the following combinations: Good Health until 
December, 1904; and one year’s subscription to any periodical named 
in list below. New or renewed subscriptions accepted. The items of 
each combination will be sent to different addresses if so desired. 

Good Health and Review and Herald. S2.I0 

** 4 * and Medical Missionary_ 2.30 

“ " “ “ and Life Boat 2.50 

and Sentinel of Christian Liberty .. .. 1.25 

•* Bible Training School_ 1.00 

" Atlantic Union Gleaner . 1.00 

•• Pacific Health Journal . 1.00 

*• Signs of the Times __ 2 00 

M Advocate of Christian Education .. 1.00 

“ Vegetarian .. . 1.25 

" American Mother _____ ... 1.25 

" Youths’ Instructor . 1.50 

These remarkable offers are made to increase our Good Health 
list. Send in your order at once ! 



Good Health Pub. Co., 

11asbington AveNorth BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 




^ Solid ^ 
Through Trains 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO, NEW 1 
YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


VI 


b AT-rue 


Also to BOSTON via the important business 
centers of CANADA and NEW ENGLAND. 


LA 


*•4 


For Information, Time Tables, etc., apply 
to any Agent of the Company, or to 


CEO. W. VAUX, 


ASST CCN. PASS. *. TKT. ACT.. 
ROOM 917, 135 ADAMS ST., 


CHICAGO. 


4 lOH6 JOUW®^ 


means extra money for meats and 
incidentals , and a waste of valu¬ 
able time en route : : : : : : : : 


Why incur un- 
pense and delay 
circuitous 
you can ride 
trains on aper- 
track over a 
The fast 


necessary ex¬ 
in traveling via 
routes when 
in the finest 
fectly ballasted 
direct route? 
P,CT0 trains of the 


UNION PACIFIC via Omaha reach 
Salt Lake City 12 hours ahead, 
and San Francisco and Port¬ 
land 16 hours ahead of all 
competitors. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS. 

Accommodations provided for all classes of passengers. 
Full information furnished on at location to 

E. L. LOMAX, G. P. &. T. A. 

Omaha, Neb. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WING 

ORGANS 

We make the Wing Organs and sell 
them ourselves. They go direct, from 

Factory to Home, 

We do not employ agents or sales¬ 
men. When you buy a Wing Organ, 
you pay the actual cost of making it and 
our small wholesale profit. This profit 
that we charge is very small because of 
the large number of organs we sell. A 
single agent or dealer sells very few 
organs in a year and has to charge a large 
profit. 

You save from $50. to $150. 

by buying an organ direct from 
the factory. 



Sent on Trial. We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will send a Wing Organ to any part of the United States on trial We 
pay all freight charges in advance. We deliver the organ to your railroad 
depot free of expense to you. We do not ask for any advance payment or de¬ 
posit. You can try the organ right in your home for 20 days, and if not satis¬ 
factory to you we will take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us noth¬ 
ing unless you keep the organ. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

• enables us to guarantee ever}' Wing 
Organ for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or 
material. Wing Organs need absolutely no tuning. They have a sweet tone, 
easy action, very handsome case. 


CATALOGUE. —A beautiful catalogue of Wing Organs containing hand¬ 
some half-tone pictures will be sent free if you write. 


WING & SON, 509.511 W. 13th Street, NEW YORK 

1868—35th year—19t3, 


n 


W I \IfJ DI A \inC are sold direct from the factory at a $ 
▼ ▼ 1 saving of from $100 to $200. They < 

j are sold cn easy monthly payments. Sent on trial without any advance 
payment or deposit. Over 30 000 have been sold in the last 3 > years. A 
>) book of information, containing 116 pages, sent free, if you will write to 
cJWiNG&SoN, at the above address. i 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 





















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


militants’ eiectrodttedical Batteries 

PRICE LIST 

Improved Red Cross Battery • ■ • • $ 4.00 
Dry Cell 20th Century Battery - - - 5.00 
Double Dry cell Perfection Battery • - 8.00 

For Physicians and others who desire an extra 
larue and very fine battery we make 

Double Dry Cell Dial Battery . - $12.00 

A High-Grade Battery at the Right Price. 

With each of these instruments wo send GRATI 
a copy of " Suggestions and Directions for Treat¬ 
ing Disease with Faradic Currents of Electricity," 
by J. J. Mackey, M. D. This little book gives full 
and explicit instructions for using our batteries 
AT HOME. 

• ENT FOR FREE IN PECTION. We will ship 
any of our batteries, C. O. D.. with privilege of ex¬ 
amination, expressage prepaid to any place in the 
United t ates. 

F I ECTRICITY \S E * ercise means alternate muscular contractions and relaxations. A faradic electric current 
applied to a muscle produces alternate muscular contractions physiologically similar to 
AN EXERCISE. those obtained from exercise. 

The principal feature in favor of the electrical currents is that the blood circulation 
is promoted to a greater extent than through any other method. So-called muscular tension, as is well known, 
produces blood strangulation, which often leuds to mnscle binding, etc. Electricity exercises the muscles vyithout 
great expenditure of physical and nervous energy; it stores energy instead of wasting it. Send lor our catalogue ** G. ** 

PERCY G. WILLIAMS. Manufacturer. 

Office and Salesrooms, 6 Barclay Street, • NEW YORK 



THEHE’S 

NO LOSS 

When you buy “SEAL (JF MINNESOTA” flour. Every ounce of it is 
good. It is uniform and reliable. Everything you make of it will be good. 
You never have to throw anything away. 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA FLOUR. 

Is exactly the same every time. You can depend on it. It works and 
bakes up the same every time. There’s no worry, no disappointments when 
you use this flour. 

NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL CO., 

New Prague, Minn. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 













Battle Creek Sanitarium 

GOLD INTEREST- 

BEARING BONDS 


Better than Bank Securities or Government Bonds 

DENOMINATIONS of $100. $200, $500. <£ $1,000. 
CAN BE BOUGHT NOW AT PAR.. ARE 
LIKELY TO SELL AT A PREMIUM 
SOON. SPECIAL CONCESSIONS 
TO EARLY INVESTORS. 

A Gilt Edge Investment 


Central Trust Company of Illinois, 

Trustees 

($5,000,000 Capita.!) 


For further particvilaLrs. address 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 

OR 

HON. JESSE ARTHUR. 

Care Review arid HereUd, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 












This magnificient fire-proof structure which has been in process of erection during the past vear was 
dedicated and opened May 31 , 1903 . There are accommodations in the main building for 350 guests 
and accommodations in other buildings for 400 more patients. Oie hundred and scvcnty-f.ve rooms have 
private baths. The new building is equipped with five hydraulic elevators, electric lights, a private telephone in 
each room, and all modern conveniences. 

For full information concerning the facilities alforded, terms, etc., address* 

THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 



Baths of every Description including the Electric-Light Bath. 
Massage and Manual Swedish Mo>>ements. 

Electricity in Every Form 

Medicated* Air Booms, for I lie treatment of diseases of the lungs. 
Special Accommodations and Separate Building for Tubercular Patient 


THE 

COLORADO 

SANITARIUM, 

Twenty miles northwest of 
the city of Denver, is a well- 
equipped a lid well-regulated 
institution for the treatment 
of all chronic disorders. 
Buildings with all modern 
conveniences, includ ng steam 
heating, electric lights, ele¬ 
vators, gymnasium. 

Classified Dietary. 

Laboratory of Hygiene, for Bacteriological, Chemical, and Micro 
scopical Investigation. 

Experienced Physicians and well-trained nurses. 


ADDRESS 

COLORADO SANITARIUM, 

Bovilder. Colorado. 



























